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| FIRST met Clarence Lespinasse 
when he was a young man of 
twenty-two. He was then re- 
markably handsome, and I 
think that all the changes that 
afterward fell upon’ his visage 
never really robbed it of this 
inherent beauty. 
He had an oval face, with 
eyes of a dark, liquid blue, at 


times exquisitely luminous, 

and shining amber hair, which 

: curled about his temples in 
those lines of grace we are apt to call classic, 
or even divine, if we see them on the heads 


of the famed Greek statues. There was yet 
no hint of beard on his smooth-moulded 
cheek and chin. 

His figure was almost below medium 
height and of extreme slenderness. He had 
no presence, as the phrase goes. You had 
to look at him twice before you recognized 
what an enchanting beginning nature had 
made in that brow and hair and profile. 
Then, too, his walk, his gesture, his carriage 
had not a trace of dignity or felicity. He 
was not awkward; he was simply without 
note or distinction, as regards movement 
and posture. 

But when he spoke, his rich, sweet tones 
instantly won you. At once, you felt that 
the soft, sonorous melody of such a voice 
as his was in perfect correspondence with 
the poetic countenance of which it, indeed, 
seemed a charming vocal expression. 

I had met him by the merest chance, one 
evening, at the reception of a certain Mrs. 


Cynthia Abernethy, a lady that supported 
her family through newspaper work and 
delighted in having ‘‘evenings’’ at her little 
basement house in Fifty-eighth street. 

The most extraordinary people came to 
Mrs. Abernethy’s evenings. They were true 
outgrowths of New York Bohemianism. 
This was a good while ago, and our big 
metropolis had not as yet awakened to any 
vague sense of a literary society. If you 
went to Mrs. Abernethy’s, you were almost 
certain to be ignorant that the Amsterdams 
or the Van Twillers were holding their select 
patrician revels elsewhere. New York aris- 
tocracy had not yet transpired, so to 
speak, in the current newspapers. Our 
social snobbery confined itself within far 
narrower limits. The Jenkinses did not go 
about then as now, seeking ‘‘items’’ for 
their gossipy columns. Occasionally, you 
heard that Mrs. Brown or Miss Jones was 
making a hard struggle for position, and 
covering herself, in consequence, with the 
ludicrous odium that always must be insep- 
arable from efforts of this kind, and that 
must always carry so pitiful a meaning in a 
republic self-sworn against these follies. 

But, as a rule, such efforts were rare; the 
craze for fashionable prominence had yet 
scarcely begun on the part of newly-gilded 
millionaires. Extreme mental cultivation 
was rather disdained by so-termed nabobs, 
as being ‘‘booky’’ and a trifle vulgar. If 
Clarence Lespinasse had ever received notice 
and tribute in those days from the self-styled 
potentates, I am very sure that his good 
looks, far more than his brains, would have 
secured him such favor. 

But he would probably have spurned it 
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with coolest indifference, had it come. He 
could never have joined that ambitious little 
throng that is now yearly growing larger in 
New York, the body of young journalists, 
and of pen-wielders in more serious causes, 
that are constantly pushing their way among 
circles enlivened but by frivolous and pre- 
tentious enjoyment. 

I am confident that no enticements held 
out to him by the irreproachably-tailored, 
polo-playing, coach-driving, daintily-dining 
cliques of his own set would have for a day 
or an hour allured him, even if the period 
of his early youth had not been one by 
necessity freed from these and similar temp- 
tations. He immediately struck me, after 
talking with him for some little time there 
in Mrs. Abernethy’s crowded drawing-rooms, 
as a young man filled with but a single, 
quiet yet passionate purpose. 

And how bold, how overweeningly self- 
trustful, how prophetic of ruinous future 
disappointments that purpose then ap- 
peared! It was all comprehended by an 
ardor of desire to enroll his name high 
among the poets of his era and country. 

He made no assuming vaunt that he would 
ever succeed in this achievement. Indeed, 
he was so free in the fluent, lucid drift of his 
converse, from all boastfulness whatever, 
that, while he gave you the clearest percep- 
tion of his own innate security and deter- 
mination, you forgot how daring was the 
element that entered into both, and were 
willing to accredit him with an excellent 
modesty, because you found no traces of 
vainglory or conceit. 

‘* All the time I can seize from other less 
congenial pursuits,’’ he soon told me, ‘“‘I 
expend in efforts to study the art in which I 
cannot help a great longing to excel.’’ 

He had already so pleased me by his fair 
face, his rhythmical voice, and his evident 
sincerity, that perhaps our subsequent friend- 
ship and intimacy took its beginning from 
those first moments during which we quietly 
sounded each other’s depths. He afterward 
confessed as much, and even said to me, a 
year or so later: 

‘“My dear Z——, I should never have 
unbosomed myself to you with the sudden 
candor I used, if you had not promptly 
affected me by the force of a friendly and 
natural sympathy.”’ 

‘‘May I ask you, Mr. Lespinasse,’’ I now 
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said, ‘‘what is the uncongenial pursuit to 
which you refer ?’’ 

‘* Certainly you may,’’ he replied, with his 
peculiar, fascinating smile, which was like 
some inward elfin light creeping along the 
pure line of his lips and then breaking into 
a soft, warm brilliance thére. ‘‘I am aclerk 
in a Wall street banking house, L & 
Company’s; you doubtless know it.’’ 

“*Oh, yes,’’ I said. 

‘*The chance of getting this position came 
to me rather unexpectedly, after leaving col- 
lege two years ago. My father, who has 
since died, generously gave me a college 
education at Columbia, though his means 
were so slender that the effort he made well 
deserves to be called a noble one. 

‘*On his death, which occurred just after 
my graduation, I was left with no near kin- 
dred and with the acute necessity of at once 
trying some mode of self-support. I might 
have slipped into a newspaper office. It was 
so easy and supposable a course for a fellow 
with my scribbling instincts. But I re- 
frained. I seemed to realize the cheapening 
results of such a step. I could learn glib- 
ness and facility there, but would I not lose 
both freshness and fire in the cause of let- 
ters? I had already made up my mind that 
there is the same difference between litera- 
ture and journalism as between frescoing 
and wall papering. 

‘‘Tuckily, I have never been a dolt at 
figures. I get along very creditably with 
L & Co. It is dull, but I have resolved 
to endure itsdullness. I have no doubt that 
my employers will gradually raise my 
salary. They are pleased with me, as it is, 
and the method and routine to which I con- 
form are a wholesome discipline. It appears 
odd to you, no doubt, that a man who 
admits poetry to be the aim and incentive of 
his life, should resignedly accept ledgers 
and the multiplication table. But for the 
present I use this occupation as a ladder. I 
find it a stout one; it bears me very effect- 
ually. If it ever should land me on firm 
heights, I should have no conscience about 
kicking it away.’’ 

I gave a rather skeptical little laugh just 
here. 

‘‘You’re very right in being so circum- 
spect,’’ I said. ‘‘It’s my belief that you 
will never kick away your ladder ; for if the 
firm heights to which you refer are those of 
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poetical fame, your goal may be reached 
without finding there any worldly funds by 
which the tenancy may be perpetuated.’’ 

He nodded, somewhat gravely. 

‘‘T understand,’? he said. ‘‘But there 
have been poets in the world whose verses 
brought them wealth as well as renown.”’ 

‘‘I hope you may rank among that for- 
tunate few,’’ I said, laughing. 

He looked at me full, with his sweet, 
powerful eyes. 

‘*T mean to be, if I can,”’ he replied. 

There was nota hint of undue self-reliance 
in the words ; they conveyed nothing, so far 
as I could discover, except a gentle and yet 
severe simplicity of conviction. They im- 
plied the vast labor needful to accomplish 
his object, and the willingness to spare no 
arduous effort; but I wholly failed to see 
that then, or at any time during our conver- 
sation, he had protruded upon me that faith 
in his own potent and intuitive endowment 
that the ordinary callow verse-writer finds it 
by no. means difficult to suggest. 

‘‘Pshaw,’’ I told myself, while I walked 
home from Mrs. Abernethy’s reception that 
evening, ‘‘I’ve somehow been bewitched 
into an enthusiasm for this handsome young 
stripling, whose iambics may hobble as 


lamely as if they were the product of some 
amateur album-scribe.’’ 
But I soon had reason to renounce these 


doubts. Lespinasse, after one or two more 
meetings with me, asked if I would spend 
an evening in his own apartments. I read- 
ily consented ; I had the feeling of interest 
that is conveyed by any prospect so widely 
dubious that it includes both the possibility 
of keen disappointment and that of stimu- 
lating satisfaction. 

I expected to be shocked in either one of 
two ways: I had made up my mind that 
Lespinasse would either astonish me delight- 
fully or plunge me into forlorn reveries on 
the mighty hallucinations by which human- 
ity may become ensnared. I had concluded 
that there would not be the least inter- 
mediate neutrality about my young friend’s 
attainment ; and I proved thoroughly right. 

He read three brief lyrics, in his exquisite 
voice, and with an intelligence of expression, 
modulation, climax, and general elocutional 
value that I never found him to lack in his 
treatment of his own or the poetry of any 
other author. I kept a discreet, critical 
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silence after he had ended. I wished to hear 
more. I had been strongly moved, but I 
feared to unleash my enthusiasm, lest some 
later reason for disapproval, or even censure, 
should make me regret too hasty an admira- 
tion. 

‘‘Have you not something longer, more 
ambitious ?’’ Iasked, concealing the pleasure 
he had given me under as phlegmatic an 
aplomé as I could muster. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ he said, smiling. ‘‘I have a 
rather copious poem of the idyllic sort, and 
a dramatic one, which is surely more than a 
hundred lines, if it is ten.’’ 

‘*Read me the idyl first,’’ I said. 
in blank verse ?’’ 

‘* Ves,’’ he answered. 

And most winsome, harmonious, and dul- 
cet blank verse it proved. The subject was 
levity itself, though handled with a tender- 
ness, a felicity, a novelty of metaphor and 
fancy that delighted me by its mingled grace 
and firmness. It did not seem informed by 
what in poetry we call an individual ‘‘ man- 
ner’; nothing that I ever heard of Lespi- 
nasse’s appealed to me in that way. And 
yet it was devoid of echoes from the noted 
living or dead poets. It suggested a music 
dependent in creation upon past influences, 
while revealing the distinct force of no 
special one that I could definitely fix upon. 
It was to be judged and enjoyed for its own 
beauty and spontaneity, without concern for 
any stamp of personal, authentic father- 
hood. I liked it all the better on this 
account. 

I have always been a believer in the art 
that finely veils the worker behind the work, 
and of which, after gaining keen pleasure 
from its charms, we forget to say, ‘‘ Who 
was the writer ?’’ in our swift praise of what 
has been written. Something of this sort I 
now candidly told Lespinasse, while I spoke 
with glistening eyes and eagercommendation 
of the mellow and musical lines just heard. 

His face clouded a little as the sense of 
my criticism struck him, and he presently 
said, in tones more deliberate than he was 
wont to employ : 

‘‘ There must be truth in what you tell me. 
I have often felt, myself, that I lack the 
power to stamp my work, as it were, with 
myself.’’ 

‘But you imitate no one of whom I can 
think,’’ I continued. 


“Ts it 
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‘* Perhaps not,’’ he returned meditatively. 

The shade on his face now became one of 
actual sadness as he proceeded : 

‘If I ever fail of the poet’s fame, this 
absence of a decisive and characteristic 
utterance may be a chief reason for my fail- 
ure. But it is needless to seek a distinction 
of this elusive kind. Many things do not 
come to the most heaven-born of poets 
unstudied and unsought. But no study or 
no seeking can give him this. He might as 
well try to entrap a moonbeam, so that he 
could wear it on his finger in the milky disc 
of a pearl.’’ 

‘‘And how you must have both sought 
and studied !’’ I exclaimed, following the 
fashion of all critics, who begin by a mood 
of cavilling, even when they are bent upon 
eulogy. ‘‘Your work impresses me as 
avoiding a hundred mistakes against taste 
or fitness in every single line. And you are 
so young! It is amazing! If you do so 
brilliantly now, what may you not hope 
to do hereafter ?’’ 

‘‘Ah! my hopes have no bounds,’’ he 
answered gently. 

When, a little while afterward, he had 
read me the dramatic poem which dealt 
with an oriental episode and had passionate 


love for its ruling theme, my wonder broke 


forth in fervent encomiums. The whole 
story, lurid and yet human, tragic and yet 
fraught with both sympathy and natural- 
ness, thrilled me no less by its pathos than 
by its power. 

** You will succeed,’’ I said to him, with 
an earnestness that surprised myself, because 
so long a time had elapsed since any new 
poetry had roused me beyond a judicial tol- 
erance of it. 

‘* Yes, you are certain to succeed, Lespi- 
nasse. The right fire is in both your brain 
and heart. It is merely a question of work- 
ing and waiting. Trust me as an old book- 
worm, a veteran butterfly that has dipped, 
during its time, into the hearts of many 
poetic flowers. Yours is fresh, with the sun 
and the rain upon it, and with a curve of 
petal, a sweetness of fragrance, that will yet 
bring many a devout saunterer to your gar- 
den !’’ 


5. 


SEVERAL years went by, and Lespinasse 
still continued his orderly, admirably- 
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arranged life. He was promoted at the 
banking-house, and received a much ampler 
salary than heretofore. But with an extraor- 
dinary discipline of self he managed to keep 
his worldly aims divided from his idealistic 
ones. 

During two or three successive summers 
he was allowed a vacation, when he traveled 
abroad. Before his thirtieth year, he mar- 
ried and chose a wife whose intellectual gifts 
must have been as comforting to him as 
were her undoubted physical ones. But she 
died, most suddenly and wofully, at the 
birth of her first child, who breathed only a 
few hours. 

I was constantly with Lespinasse during 
this agonizing interval; for we had now 
become, in spite of our unequal ages, the 
closest friends. I saw the bitter distress 
through which he passed, and I saw, too, 
with what calm, patient, inflexible philos- 
ophy he at length mastered it. 

The splendid control he used was born of 
his art alone. He had loved his wife dearly, 
but he loved his muse—shall I say more? 
Well, if not more, with a different love, 
allegiant, unswerving, almost chivalric in 
its intensity, and assuredly very beautiful 
and sincere. 

His poetic career had thus far been an 
absolute nullity. He had published two 
books of poems, which had attracted no par- 
ticular attention whatever. In England, he 
was still quite unknown. Here I did my 
best to win for him that small, appreciative 
constituency that has been, with many rep- 
utations, like the marble portico built before 
the temple itself has been reared. But I 
found my attempt wholly fruitless. 

There were Stryke, Stabb, and Flaye, all 
more or less friends of mine, and all men of 
critical importance. If either of them had 
written over his own signature, his opinions 
would have carried little enough weight. 
But each, as it chanced, could ambuscade 
himself behind some especial ‘‘organ,’’ 
whose authority at once dignified his utter- 
ances. I suspected from the first that the 
silence that this trio of writers maintained 
regarding Lespinasse had its origin in my 
liking for him. It was the silence of char- 
ity. They did not wish to offend me by 
decrying the work of one that I admired. 

Especially was this true of old Flaye, who 
often saw me at the club to which we both 
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belonged, who was chronically impecunious, 
and whom I had, on frequent occasions, 
assisted by ‘‘advances,’’ which were, no 
doubt, gratefully opportune. I used to tell 
myself that I would make Flaye my next 
loan only on the proviso of his restraining 
his venom hereafter in the case of young 
authors. 

He was himself by no means a young 
author. He had published several volumes 
of verse and prose, and had gained that dis- 
heartening kind of celebrity that is over- 
looked in all ordinary discourse on the lit- 
erary movement of one’s time, and is only 
politely recollected by a mention of decent, 
but unobtrusive length in a few biographical 
lists of contemporary writers. He knew all 
the poets that had ever rhymed in English, 
from Chaucer to Tennyson. He possessed a 
strong admiration for the Elizabethan versi- 
fiers, and bowed down before something that 
he called ‘‘ unaffected simplicity’’ in poetry. 
The consequence was that he had become a 
hater of all richness of epithet, vigor or 
boldness of thought, power or assertion in 
metrical diction. 

But his rancor against originality in mod- 
ern verse, when it took the form of a stir- 
ring, sensuous, vivid-hued treatment, re- 
sulted, as I felt convinced, from one sole 
source, disappointment. Flaye had never 
found it in himself to write anything except 
bland, facile, tepid little lyrics and blank 
verse monotonies. He had failed to win the 
least surely green and glossy laurel,.and I 
believe that no one recognized his complete 
perishability as a poetaster more acutely 
than he did himself. But now and then his 
acrid pen would forget its easy distribution 
of poisonous epigram, and record a line or 
two of favorable comment in behalf of some 
younger rival, who had dared to deal liber- 
ally with adjectives or used fervor of expres- 
sion with an untrammeled freedom. 

Flaye hated an adjective, as all little 
critics and little poets infallibly do. The 
ancient canons bid us to avoid them as much 
as we can ; and people like Flaye, who have 
nurtured and trained their slight ability by 
recognized rules alone, can never compre- 
hend the inevitable truth of how all real 
genius thrives and prospers on a contempt 
for the mere dicta of the schools. 

Flaye belonged entirely to the schools ; 
they had made him; he would never have 
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been even Flaye, with his effete, motto- 
paper little quatrains about the spectres of 
feelings and ideas, rather than feelings and 
ideas themselves, unless rote, and method, 
and accepted axiom had taught him all that 
he could ever attain. His little painted 
cockle-shell had been stranded by the big 
ocean of public approval, long ago. 

He felt this, though a few sympathetic 
waves yet pulsed round the wreck, and at 
times with so lavish asurge that they almost 
assured him it was still afloat. And hence 
he could never believe that the great craft 
sailing intrepidly out to sea were so very 
much more capable of floating than him- 
self. 

I don’t doubt that he honestly detested 
Lespinasse’s verse. Its virility challenged 
the effeminateness of his own. Its magnifi- 
cent promise made the collapse of what he 
had once thought an equally vital prophesy 
take only more somber outlines of defeat. 
There was one thing that poor old Flaye 
(now in his sixty-eighth year) could never 
forgive a rising writer; that was an unques- 
tionable evidence that such writer confronted 
him with those means and agencies toward 
success, in avoiding which’he had himself 
secured the warrant of coming oblivion. 

I wanted Flaye to ‘‘ write up’’ Lespinasse, 
to give him a handsome, valiant start; but I 
never induced him todo so. I might have 
made it a question of gratitude, but this 
point of approach was one that I stoutly 
avoided. He would always say to me, under 
his ample white moustache, which gave 
him, with his ruddy cheeks and blue, benev- 
olent eyes, an expression of so much gentle- 
ness and amiability : 

‘No, I sha’n’t puff that fellow. I won’t 
pitch into him though, because he’s your 
friend. I might, if it were not for that. 
There’s a good deal that I might say, Z——, 
but I won’t say it.”’ 

‘*There’s a good deal you might say,’’ I 
answered, ‘‘ that would be favorable and yet 
entirely just.’’ 

‘*Humph ! 
Flaye. 

One was never led to believe him in the 
least kind-hearted when one heard him talk. 
The illusion of the white moustache and the 
azure eyes and the tinted cheeks fled 
speedily enough before those tart, testy, 
nasal tones of his. 


think,’’ growled 


So you 
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‘But one ray of the pure diamond, you 
know, is worth all the flashy paste in the 
world, my friend.’’ 

“‘Tt isn’t worth the dew,’’ I retorted, 
‘‘ when it sparkles in the sun, however.”’ 

‘*Ho! ho!’’ laughed Flaye. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean that you compare anything so arti- 
ficial, so filigreed, so frequently Asiatic in 
its pomposity of color, to the chastity and 
lowliness of a dew drop! Well, I some- 
times think that the prejudice of approba- 
tion is a good deal blinder, after all, than 
the prejudice of hatred.”’ 

‘* And the prejudice of jealousy,’’ I made 
mental answer, ‘‘is often blinder than 
either.’ 

But I did not express this sentiment aloud. 
What would have been the use? 

Meanwhile, Stryke and Stabb were both 
just as averse as their confrere to printing a 
line of commendation concerning Lespi- 
nasse. But, thanks to their intimacy with 
me, they reserved the thunderbolts of their 
disesteem. 

Stryke had started with vast ambitions, 
about twenty years ago, as a writer of poetic 
tragedies. One of his most trusted master- 


pieces had sustained the rigors of a ‘‘ first 
night,’’ I believe, in some New York theater, 
since either dismantled or burned ; but that 
ordeal had crushed it; it had never seen a 
second night, and its mates (now consigned 
to the dusky limbo of a chest in his lodg- 


ings) had never seen any night at all. His 
present severity toward new poets that 
showed the least dramatic tendency, was 
proverbial among his fellows. 

Stabb had begun with mild disaster as a 
novelist, flickered feebly as a poet, failed 
lamentably as a maker of that elusive and 
seemingly impossible bit of art called the 
genuine American comedy, and at last had 
found his méfier in criticism. He had made 
numerous foes, and not a few of these had 
declared his animus against them to be 
often devilish. If so, the path that he had 
trodden thus far through his literary life 
certainly carried out the full infernal simile; 
for, beyond doubt, it was* paved with many 
good artistic intentions. 

I watched Lespinasse well through this 
period of his prolonged and monotonous 
neglect. The wound wrought by his wife’s 
death had healed as much as it could ever 
heal. Some of his friends asserted that he 
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had coldly forgotten her, but I knew to the 
contrary. His suffering had mellowed, 
humanized, and expanded him as an artist ; 
it had informed his song with new reaches 
and altitudes of sympathy, insight, philan- 
thropy, and large-heartedness. 

He now seemed to me, against the insep- 
arable cloud of his gloomy memories, to 
tower with all the majesty of most note- 
worthy genius. His sorrow had made him 
wiser and stronger, instead of debilitating 
and overthrowing him. He had put itto a 
divine use. You could easily fancy that 
you heard the flow of its tears in the liquid 
ripple of his more recent song. And he 
had never lost the least faith in his own 
capabilities. 

‘‘You amaze me, Lespinasse,’’ I said to 
him, one day, after he had read me a poem 
of extraordinary feeling and force. 

‘** And why ?”’ he asked. 

‘*Because this undeserved obscurity,’ I 
answered, ‘‘which clings about you like a 
stealthy, blurring, and yet intangible fog, 
appears never to set the least deadening 
touch upon your energies.”’ 

‘*You tell me it is an undeserved obscu- 
rity,’ he replied slowly, while the old 
loved smile lit his face, now more lined and 
matured than I cared to reflect upon. ‘‘ Be- 
tween you and me, at this late hour, there 
can slip no misunderstanding ; and, hence, 
you will grasp just my meaning, no more 
and no less than my meaning, when I tell 
you that I do believe this obscurity unde- 
served. But my consolation is a very sure 
one. The indifference does not come from 
myself. It comes from my time. 

‘*T do not live in an age when poetry holds 
anything like a sovereign place among civ- 
ilized men. She is now a dethroned and an 
exiled queen. This latter part of our nine- 
teenth century is one intellectual ferment of 
inquiry after scientific fact. People forget 
the beauty of truth, they are so anxious for 
the solidity and sternness of accurate fact. 
Poetry must wait awhile. She is as certain 
to reign again as the sun of to-morrow is 
certain to shine. 

‘*And, meanwhile, this doubt-stung, tur- 
bulent age delights itself (I should say, eases 
and reposes itself) with music and painting. 
Both are arts below poetry, more sensuous, 
less mentally exacting. To-day, painting 
wins (however much those that claim that 
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religion alone inspired her to supreme re- 
sults may deny it) a noble ascendency. As 
for music, go and watch the throngs that 
hang spell-bound in our own halls and those 
of Europe, upon opera, symphony, oratorio. 
But, while the artist and the composer thrive, 
if they have talent and desert, how does it 
fare with the poor poet ?’’ 

Here he paused, with a laugh full of 
meaning melancholy. 

‘*The poet,” he went on, ‘‘ must drudge in 
a banking-house, perhaps in a grocer-shop, 
unless he be willing to accept starvation 
resignedly.’’ 

‘*But, Lespinasse,’’ I here warmly ven- 
tured, ‘‘ the poet that writes verses like those 
you have just read me, so teeming with a 
love and charity toward his kind, so opulent 
in pity for our faults and our temptations, 
yet so morally, but never preachingly and 
priggishly apart from them, cannot fail to 
secure both hearing and appreciation. Write 
more poetry like that which you have just 
read me. Put it all into a book, and once 
more try your chances !’’ 

He stretched forth his hand, clasping my 
own. 

‘‘Dear friend,’’ he said, ‘‘I have had the 
I will try, but it may 


same thought myself. 
take a long while.”’ 


‘*No matter. You are still in your prime. 
Do it. I want to see you succeed.”’ 

He still kept my hand in his. He was 
looking at me very intently with his altered, 
but still luminous and soulful eyes, as he 
softly said : 

‘‘T want to succeed also; but, somehow, 
not as I once wanted. The ambition of 
youth has died away from me. If ever suc- 
cess should come now, it would not rouse 
the thrills that once so eagerly waited it. 
Another feeling has crept into my heart. I 
think less of myself, more of the unhappy 
millions that surround me on this tortured 
and accursed little planet. Do you under- 
stand? It is what my powers may do in 
help and comfort for others, rather than 
what they may do in renown and réclame for 
myself, that now occupies me.”’ 

I pressed the hand that still held my own, 
and felt a mist come between my gaze and 
the calm, sculptural face of him that 
spoke. 

‘You are great,’’ I murmured, ‘‘ and the 
world will one day rise to hail you so. I 
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only hope that when it does you may still be 
among the living.”’ 


III. 


Two years later, Lespinasse published his 
third book of poems. He had many others 
not included within this volume, but he 
chose to reserve them. Those that he now 
printed were called, cumulatively, ‘‘Songs 
of Sorrow and Hope,”’ a title whose touch of 
what might so easily be laughed at as senti- 
mentality made me dread for it much scorn, 
if not actual invective as well. 

But the book turned out one of those 
instant popular triumphs for which there 
would seem no human capacity of predic- 
tion. Itsold rapidly by the thousands, both 
here and abroad, some of the English jour- 
nals hailing Lespinasse, with loud acclaim, 
as the newest, but very far from the least, of 
real American poets. 

Nothing that he wrote could be merely a 
success among the great mob; his consum- 
mate elegance and brilliancy of style pre- 
vented that. He might set the common, 
popular heart throbbing quicker and fire the 
emotions of people whom little choice read- 
ing ever reached ; but, while doing this, he 
was certain to surpass entirely, in other direc- 
tions, their powers of nicer valuation and 
perception. The conscientious laborer, 
whose wage is often airy enough gold, since 
it drifts to him from cloudland, breathed in 
everything that left Lespinasse’s hand. He 
might circulate among multitudes, but his 
metal would always be of the purest, and 
with a royal stamp upon it. 

The ‘‘Songs of Sorrow and Hope’’ gave 
him a sudden, and yet enormous, vogue. 

‘*You have proved yourself wrong,”’ I 
said to him, ‘‘in declaring that the Muses 
are out of fashion just at present. Or, if 
they were, you have brought them in again. 
Everybody is talking of your book, and 
everybody is asking about you. 

‘‘ And it is no ephemeral celebrity either. 
You have gone up like a rocket, it is true; 
but you will stay up like a star. I have no 
doubt that even Stryke, Stabb, and Flaye 
will all write pleasantly about you now. 
That would be quite in the order of things. 
To annihilate the weak is a very different 
matter from braving the strong; or, in other 
words, stemming the tide of public opinion. 
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Few newspapers care to do that, and Stryke, 
Stabb, and Flaye are all a part of the news- 
papers, you know.”’ 

But I soon observed, with a kind of creep- 
ing wonder, that in this, the hour of his 
magnificent success, Lespinasse had begun 
to show an unaccountable languor and pre- 
occupation. And then fear swiftly took the 
place of my astonishment. The mystery 
was soon explained, and in the saddest of 
all manners. My friend's face, with its 
increasing pallor and the hollowness of his 
cheeks, on which every new day seemed to 
exert a more alarming yet furtive change, 
soon told the whole wretched story. He had 
been seized with that fierce and fleet curse, 
galloping consumption. 

‘‘T am ill,’’ he said tome. ‘I am cough- 
ing myself to death at night. I must go 
somewhere, for change of air, for some sort 
of change, or I shall die.’’ 

These words from him almost stunned me. 
The alteration in him had been so fright- 
fully sudden. He had arranged for his 
departure before he spoke with me. The 
doctors had told him that Bermuda would be 
best for him at that especial season. It was 
then winter. 


I eagerly volunteered my companionship 


to Bermuda. But while our arrangements 
for departure were being made, he was seized 
with a terrible hemorrhage. This attack 
almost killed him, but he rallied from it, 
and appeared so well for a month afterward 
that I almost believed him on the road to 
recovery. 

His book had, in the meantime, gained 
new honors. An English quarterly, noted 
alike for its acumen and sobriety on all 
questions, had printed an article filled 
with cordial recognition of histalents. This 
was the very apex of recognition. 

‘““You will publish your other poems 
now,’’ Isaid. ‘‘In alittle while these will 
aid your fame, which is already so great.”’ 

‘‘T shall never publish another book,’’ he 
answered. 

And he never did. One day I found him 
seated in his room, gazing with placid eyes 
at a heap of ashes in his grate. 

‘* They are all the poems I have written,”’ 
he said to me, ‘‘apart from those I have 
published.”’ 

‘*Good God!’ I cried to him. 
mad ?”’ 


‘* Are you 
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‘‘No, not mad,’’ he answered; 
sensible.”’ 

‘*Sensible, Lespinasse !”’ 

‘““Yes.’’ His pale, changed face was full 
of an untold sweetness. ‘‘I am dying, dear 
friend,’’ he said. ‘‘I feel it; Iknowit. All 
those other poems were fine and grand 
enough, but they had neither soul nor heart 
in them. Wecan’t go to Bermuda together, 
you and I. Wecan never go anywhere to- 
gether, dear friend. I haven’t the strength. 
I realize that perfectly. I have come to the 
end of my tether. But I am satisfied. Let 
the world remember me, if it will, for what 
I tried to do in those songs of sorrow and 
hope.’’ 

‘* You have burned a grand reputation !’ I 
cried, almost fiercely. ‘‘ You have destroyed 
poems that the world would have worshiped 
hereafter !’’ 

‘* Be it so,’’ he answered. 

He was lying on a couch as he spoke. 
His face was hueless, haggard, utterly 
altered from that of the man I had once 
known and loved—the man that I still loved 
dearly, and the perpetuation of whose poetic 
self before the world I still deeply desired. 

‘*T have burned those poems because there 
was no sorrow and no hope in them,”’ he 
went on. ‘‘ They were simply works of art. 
Poetry has a great deal of art to help her. 
She has not much true sorrow, nor much of 
the true hope that I have tried to make 
spring from sorrow in my verse. You will 
say, perhaps, that the life of Lespinasse isa 
ruined life. But it is not true that my lifeis 
aruined one. I have burned all that had no 
help in it for the suffering throngs on this 
earth. If I could have lived longer, I would 
have spoken to them, sung for them, with a 
voice of higher pitch and sweeter melody. 
But never, never, dear friend, think in after- 
time, when I am dead and gone, that the life 
of Lespinasse was a failure. Though this 
illness leveled and destroyed it, something 
remains to it for humanity. Mere greatness 
of art is nothing. It is best that I should 
have burned those verses. They might have 
helped my fame; but what is my fame 
among the few compared with the need of 
those whom my fame could never reach, nor 
aid, nor succor ?’’ 

He died a few days after this, suffocated 
by another bleeding at the lungs. He had 
burned all those poems, admirable, marvel- 


“only 
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ous, as I now assert them to be. He has 
left behind him simply that one book, the 
‘‘Songs of Sorrow and Hope.’’ To me, 
remembering his genius, his long effort, his 
study, his self-control, his spurning under 
foot all lighter diversions and recreations, 
the life of Lespinasse, viewed from a prac- 
tical standpoint, must seem a futile failure. 
But I recall those last words of his. I think 
of those burned poems that might have 
made him one of the highest, the greatest, 
if only he had not chosen to destroy them. 
And now, while the world is forgetting that 
one book that it once so passionately cared 
for, I ask myself if the life of Lespinasse 
was really a failure or no. 
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It is hard to say. His book remains. He 
struggled ; he endured ; he felt not only the 
pangs of disappointment and rebuff; he felt 
those of a great sorrow, a poignant disap- 
pointment, as well. He loved and suffered, 
and this love and suffering taught him to 
sing with a new voice. 

To me, remembering what he might have 
been if those poems had never been destroy- 
ed, all that he strove for seems an irony of 
defeat. And yet I can understand, from an 
opposite vantage of regard, how the life of 
Lespinasse, even with all those great poems 
in the ashes to which he relegated them, is 
far less of an actual failure than I often 
think it. 


POPE AND CHANCELLOR. 


By PROFESSOR HERBERT TUTTLE. 


— is the term by which the ten years’ 
~/ conflict between church and state in 
Prussia must properly be designated. In 
the old days it was Pope and Kaiser, or the 
Pope and Ceesar ; and the duel between these 
two rent the Holy Roman Empire for cen- 


turies. ‘‘God has conferred two swords,”’ 
said the Sachsenspiegel; ‘‘ one, the spiritual, 
upon the Pope; one, the temporal, upon the 
emperor;’’ and as these two potentates thus 
divided between themselves the highest 
powers on earth, the jurists thought a vague 
formula would define and maintain an 
equitable line of division. 

But this was impossible. The church was 
a mighty secular organization, as well as 
an ecclesiastical establishment. The head 
of the church was a temporal ruler. Three 
of its archbishops were electors and princes 
of the empire. The Holy Father claimed 
the right to depose offending kings. 

Nor was Ceesar any more willing to have 
his powers too narrowly drawn. His enter- 
prises in Italy made him a political rival of 
the Pope. The ecclesiastical prerogatives of 
Rome came in conflict with his political pre- 
rogatives. And his claim to confer the lay 
investiture upon the bishops nominated by 
the Pope led to a long and bitter struggle, 
which each side recognized as a struggle for 
life and death. 

And thus the battle went on. Sometimes 
it seemed to be caused by an attempt of the 


church to encroach on the domain of the 
state; sometimes by an intrusion of the 
emperor on the spiritual functions of the 
Pope. The fortune of battle also inclined 
now toward the one side, now toward the 
other. In the eleventh century, Pope 
Gregory VII., the most arrogant and most 
aggressive of his class, compelled Henry 
IV. to kneel barefoot in the snow before the 
papal palace at Canossa, and humbly sue for 
peace. The Hohenstauffens redressed the 
balance, and after Boniface VIII., the power 
of the papacy began to decline. 

But there was no sustained truce until the 
empire itself had become an empty frame, 
and the emperors mere relics of past glory. 
After the Reformation, when a good part of 
Germany became Protestant, and when the 
churches, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
took on the character of national churches, 
the issue between the two antagonists grad- 
ually assumed a different outward form, and 
was contested by different methods. 

Now patriotic Prussians said that the duel 
between Pope and Chancellor was nothing 
but a revival of the undecided duel between 
Pope and Kaiser. Encouraged by the sub- 
serviency of the emperors of the House of 
Austria, who, after the Reformation, found 
it wise to seek more friendly relations with 
the papacy, and by the forbearance of the 
Protestant princes, who generally gave the 
Catholics great freedom, the church, they 
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say, adopted a subtle and refined policy, 
silently won privilege after privilege, and in 
the end reconquered by diplomacy much 
that it had lost in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

In harmony with this supposed change of 
tactics, the popular ideal of the ambitious 
Catholic prelate began also to change. In 
the Middle Ages, he was a great secular 
potentate, the ruler of a principality, the 
commander of armies ; he traveled in state ; 
he strode into public assemblies with brill- 
iant and powerful bands of retainers; and 
spoke openly in a voice of command. But 
in the nineteenth century, the favorite type 
was the Jesuit. Deceit, treachery, perfidy 
were supposed to be his weapons. He in- 
sinuated himself into the confidence of those 
that he intended to betray. He tricked 
weak and unsuspecting princes out of con- 
cessions that he had formerly, in vain, tried 
to extort by terror and violence. In spirit, 
however, he was believed to be the same; 
and the papacy was regarded as not less hos- 
tile to the state, to science, to civilization 
and progress than in the darkest period of the 
Middle Ages. The theory was that the 
church must surrender some of the powers 


that it had usurped, and that an effectual 
barrier must be set up against its further 
encroachments. 

Early in the last decade, a number of cir- 
cumstances concurred to re-open the conflict. 
The Pope’s encyclical, with its syllabus of 
doctrines, was an audacious challenge to 


modern civilization, and then came the 
(Ecumenical council, in which the Ultra- 
montanes carried through the dogma of 
infallibility, against the protest of the 
wisest, most learned, and most devout mem- 
bers of the clergy. Nothing bolder had ever 
been attempted. One after another, the dis- 
senting bishops gave in their adhesion, and 
it soon became apparent that society could 
expect little aid from schisms within the 
church. Most of the powers of Europe paid 
little attention to the new dogma, to which 
they refused to ascribe any practical im- 
portance; and, after occasional languid dis- 
plays of interest in the Old Catholic move- 
ment, the excitement generally subsided. 
One great power, however, refused to be 
pacified. This was Germany, the new Ger- 
many, the reunited Germany, the Germany 
that had just issued triumphant from a trial 
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of fire and blood. While the Gcumenical 
council was voting the decree that Pius IX. 
demanded, the armies of Germany were 
crushing the French empire; and the pro- 
mulgation of the new dogma may be said to 
have been followed almost as a response by 
the proclamation of the new German empire. 

Was this one of the great retributions of 
history ? This is what patriotic Protestants 
liked to call it. They couldexplain at great 
length, and with genuine enthusiasm, how 
the Roman Catholic church, the enemy of 
all civilization, was the special enemy of 
that highest type of civilization found in 
educated, liberal, thoughtful northern Ger- 
many. It hated German public schools, 
German universities ; and it dreaded, above 
all, German unity; for this meant a solid 
obstacle to its own pretentions. If the 
church had had this feeling in earlier de- 
cades, how much keener must be its alarm, 
and how much more active its hostility after 
1866 and 1870, when, Austria excluded from 
the empire and France crushed, Prussia 
remained the dominant power in Germany. 
The new empire was stronger than that 
against which the medizeval Popes had con- 
tended. It was an empire that had crushed 
the armies of the two chief Catholic powers 
of Europe. It was an empire reorganized 
under Protestant auspices. Of such a com- 
monwealth, it seemed that the church could 
be only an enemy; and the more fervent 
anti-Catholics soon found that in Prince 
Bismarck they had a leader for the work of 
resistance. 

It would be in vain to search for any 
serious overt acts on the part of the papacy 
aimed directly at the new institutions in 
Germany, and justifying the measures 
adopted by the state. Reckless as was the 
policy of the syllabus and the council, the 
Pope had too much sense to put himself 
openly forward as an aggressor. If, as Bis- 
marck always urged, his own measures were 
purely defensive, they were so only in the 
large sense of precautions taken against 
danger. His was the statesmanship that 
aimed to anticipate attack, and it appealed 
for its vindication to history, to the alleged 
character of the papacy, to its known hatred 
of German unity, to the interests of secular 
society, to the indefeasible rights of the 
state. These were words that educated Ger- 
mans understood. 
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But the cartoons, addressed to the general, 
unphilosophica!l public, preferred to repre- 
sent the enemy as a roaring lion, or a hydra- 
headed monster, or some kind of a ferocious 
beast, while Bismarck, of course, appeared 
as Hercules, the champion. The club of 
Hercules was the symbol for the measures 
that the Chancellor passed through the leg- 
islatures. 

There are two of these bodies, the Diet of 
Prussia and the federal Diet of the Empire, and 
each, as in our own political system, has its 
own sphere of action. The federal constitu- 
tion enumerates the powers that. fall within 
the jurisdiction of the empire ; all others 
are reserved to the several states. But there 
is this difference: that in Germany the prime 
minister of Prussia, Bismarck, is also Chan- 
cellor of the empire, and can, therefore, 
wield two sets of legislative machinery. 
Where one set is unavailable or inadequate, 
he can use the other. Aside from constitu- 
tional distinctions, each has its own temper, 
characteristics, and methods ; but alike in the 
legislature of the empire and in the legisla- 
ture of Prussia, Bismarck held complete 
sway at the outbreak of the great conflict, a 
dozen years ago. 


Not that there was wanting opposition. 
There were active debaters and at least one 
adroit party leader among the Catholic mem- 


bers, and they fought the Chancellor's 
measures at every step. I recall Mallinck- 
rodt, a finished, graceful, and forcible 
speaker, formerly a high official in the civil 
service and a strenuous defender of the 
crown in the days when it was in conflict 
with the Prussian chambers, but who, 
resigning his office in order that he might be 
free to defend the cause of his religion, died 
in the midst of the fight. There was 
Schorlemer-Alst, a member of the West- 
phalian nobility, and a dashing cavalry offi- 
cer, whose exasperating sarcasms used to 
make Bismarck writhe in anger. The 
brothers Reichensperger, public-spirited and 
useful citizens, liberals in politics before 
the religious issue was raised, and highly 
respected by everybody, were grave and 
decorous, but earnest critics of the new 
policy. 

All of these were, however, overshadowed, 
if the apparent contradiction may be permit- 
ted, by the smallest man of all, Windthorst, 
the ‘‘ Pearl of Meppen,’’ as the newspapers 
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called him. He was the acknowledged 
leader of the Catholics in both legislatures, 
and a leader of unsurpassed ability. A 
puny little man, with a phenomenally ugly 
face and a sleepy manner, he led his forlorn 
hope year after year against the Chancellor 
and his majority, and in the end raised it in 
the Imperial Diet from a score or more to a 
compact force of over a hundred, which, at 
one time, held the balance of power. He 
had a wonderfully effective humor, which 
was often good-natured and pleasant, but 
which he could turn at will into the most 
caustic irony, which made the Liberal 
benches wince. He allowed no opportunity 
to escape him, was never thrown off his 
guard, and used parliamentary tactics with 
unrivaled skill. He was by far the most 
astute strategist developed by German par- 
liamentary life. The ‘‘Center,’’ as the 
Catholic opposition came to be known, was 
a formidable group, which even Bismarck 
learned to respect. 

It must not, however, be assumed that the 
Center included, in either legislature, all 
that called themselves Catholics. There 
were many nominal members of the church 
that preferred first the interests of the state, 
and that steadily supported the ecclesiastical 
legislation. In the federal Diet, these were 
mainly South Germans, and _ especially 
Bavarians. 

A typical man of this class was Prince 
Hohenlohe, a member of a family as old as 
the Hohenzollerns, who, as prime minister 
of Bavaria, kept that country on the right 
side in the war with France. He was re- 
warded with the post of German ambassador 
to Paris, and is now governor of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Nor, on the other hand, did the Center 
include all the elements of opposition. The 
Polish members, though Catholics, formed a 
group by themselves, and fought the govern- 
ment,on national, as well as on religious, 
grounds. And there was a formidable 
High Church Protestant element that looked 
on Bismarck’s measures as attacks upon the 
principle of religious authority, and opposed 
them in the interest of their own sect. The 
leader of this party, in the federal Diet and 
in the upper house of the Prussian Diet, was 
Kleist-Retzow, a fiery but diffuse orator. A 
typical old Prussian Conservative, he made 
himself the champion of altar and throne, 
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which, he held, were equally menaced by 
the policy of the recreant Chancellor. And, 
from his point of view, he was undoubtedly 
right. 

The battle opened vigorously on the part 
of the government. In the federal Diet, an 
act was passed expelling the Jesuits from the 
empire, while another measure, introducing 
obligatory civil marriage and civil registra- 
tion of births and deaths, deprived the 
clergy of an important element of local 
influence, and a still more important source 
of revenue. In both of these measures, it 
may be observed, Germany only followed 
long behind the example of Catholic France. 
The second of the two also affected the 
Protestant clergy as directly as the Catholic. 

In Prussia, the first move was to dismiss 
the old reactionist minister of education and 
public worship, and to put in his place Dr. 
Falk, a jurist in full sympathy with the new 
policy. He managed all the details of the 
parliamentary conflict, and it is from him 
that the various measures are, in England 
and America, called the ‘‘ Falk laws.’’ The 
Germans call them the ‘‘ May laws,’’ from 
the month in which a number of them were 
Neither term is strictly exact or 


passed. 
exhaustive. 


Of the measures themselves, it is enough 
to say that they aimed to give the state 
a more complete control over the educa- 
tion, the appointment, and the ministra- 
tions of theclergy. Government inspectors 
were to visit the theological seminaries; a 
species of license was required of priests ; 
and it is interesting to note that boycotting 
was made penal by an act forbidding the 
clergy to impose other than spiritual penal- 
ties ; that is to say, a priest could not warn 
his flock against an offending grocer and 
thus injure his business. 

Finally, when all these measures failed to 
subdue the clergy, and after all the bishops 
and many of the priests had gone into exile 
rather than submit, an act was carried 
through to suspend the payment of state 
moneys and the collection of local tithes in 
all refractory parishes. The ‘‘ bread-basket 
law,’’ this measure was called. As the 
state support could be recovered by any 
priest who made his submission and recog- 
nized the new order of things, the illustrated 
prints were fond of representing a basket of 
bread suspended in the air, with a group of 
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priests gazing longingly at it, and reflecting 
whether the prize was worth the sacrifice. 
Few of them yielded. The church showed 
a persistence and a self-denial that could not 
fail to inspire respect, whatever the opinion 
might be of the merits of the dispute. 

The legislation stretched over a period of 
several years. The debates were intermina- 
ble. An enormous amount of theological 
lore, of canon law, of political philosophy, 
was poured into the discussion. There was 
much buoyant rhetoric, much loud declama- 
tion. ‘‘We shall not go to Canossa,”’ 
shouted Bismarck, in one of those sonorous 
phrases in which the man has so often voiced 
some great national aspiration. Little Las- 
ker, the fervid Hebrew, piped his shrill voice 
in harmony with his burlyally. Dr. Gneist 
hurled volumes of constitutional law at the 
enemy, and several other learned professors 
joined eagerly in the fray. 

On the other side, Kleist-Retzow used to 
shout himself hoarse with denunciations of 
the Chancellor’s anti-religious, anti-social, 
anti-monarchical policy ; and I recall, even 
more distinctly, the thin, pale, scholarly 
face of Dr. Ewald, the historian of Israel, 
the Jeremiah of the Diet, to whose endless 
harangues the Liberals refused to pay even 
the respect due to so venerable, learned, and 
eminent a man. 

In the meantime, Windthorst directed the 
Catholic opposition with masterly adroit- 
ness. He made few set speeches. He knew 
it was useless to contend with the hope of 
success against an overwhelming majority, 
and a hostile public sentiment. But he kept 
his forces under excellent discipline. He 
was prompt to seize a chance to put the gov- 
ernment in the wrong, or, by a caustic 
retort, to cover it with ridicule. Year after 
year, he added to his numbers; year after 
year, the Center became a more formidable 
element in the Diet. The country began to 
lose its interest in the conflict, or, what was 
still more ominous, to reflect upon its wis- 
dom and value. 

In 1878, the turning point was reached. 
For a dozen years, Prince Bismarck had been 
acting with the Liberals. Some reform in 
local administration, the interests of im- 
perial unity, and, more than all, the anti- 
clerical policy had bound them together. 
But there was never any real sympathy 
between the two; and when, in 1878, the 
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Chancellor proposed to return to the system 
of protection, the alliance was dissolved. 

This was Windthorst’s opportunity. The 
Liberals were wedded to free trade, which, 
for half a century, had been the policy of 
Germany. That policy could only be over- 
thrown by the aid of the Catholic Center; 
and the Catholic Center was open to a bar- 
gain. 

Probably no_ specific agreement was 
reached. Windthorst and the government 
agreed that there were no stipulations and 
no contract. But, in any event, the Center 
voted for the new fiscal measures, the Lib- 
erals were forced into opposition, and a 
readjustment of party relations followed. 
Even Dr. Falk, the minister who had borne 
the brunt of the ecclesiastical struggle, sent 
in his resignation and was ungraciously 
dismissed. 

The church policy was not, of course, 
reversed. Many frictions continued to arise 
and Windthorst’s tongue lost none of its 
sharpness. Buttherigorthat had originally 
marked the enforcement of the Falk laws 
was relaxed. The public instinctively felt 
that the reaction had set in. Negotiations 
were opened with the Vatican. Catholic 


bishops resumed their functions in Prussia ; 


and, most astonishing of all, Germany in- 
vited the Pope to act as mediator in the 
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quarrel with Spain, and Bismarck sent a 
letter of thanks, in which he felicitated the 
Holy Father on his début in the appropriate 
réle of peacemaker. 

All of these things were significant, even 
while the Falk laws remained upon the 
statute book. They were undoubtedly ad- 
vances made by the Chancellor for a recon- 
ciliation. So faras they indicated a changed 
spirit on the part of Prussia, they may also 
seem to indicate a victory of the church. 
After all, say the Liberals, Bismarck did go 
to Canossa. 

But is that true? Not quite. So far as it 
was Bismarck’s intention to crush the church 
in Prussia and make it sue for peace, his 
policy failed. But it must be kept in view 
that his measures were of two kinds. One 
class was intended to establish a permanent 
set of relations between church and state, 
while the other was merely coercive and 
temporary. The latter could, therefore, be 
repealed as soon as the church, in good 
faith, should accept the first set. It is about 
the conditions of such an arrangement that 
negotiations are still in progress. The final 
issue is still, therefore, in suspense. Not 
until the smoke of battle has all cleared 
away, the losses have been counted, and the 
treaty of peace signed can the full history 
be written. 


CELESTINE. 


By JEAN RAMEAU. 


HE sun was warm that day. It was 
pleasant to sit for hours idly resting in 
the shadow of the arbor. 

Bernadon, a little old man, bowed and 
wrinkled, with a back so rounded and a head 
so low that he might have been taken for a 
vague, human interrogation point, sat doing 
nothing in the garden, by the side of the 
house in which he dwelt alone. 

The house was a strange one. A mis- 
erably constructed building, flanked with 
cross structures and towers like a chateau, 
quite isolated in the middle of a plot of 
ground with uncertain boundaries, it stood 
in one of the richest quarters of the city. 

Bernadon arose suddenly, and, speaking 
into the hollow of his hand, he said: 


‘*With this repair, Celestine will do.’’ 

Celestine was the name the old man had 
given his house. He loved this old shed, 
which he had erected at different times with 
his own hands. He loved it much, this 
immense ruin that had cost him twenty 
thousand francs and was not worth four 
sous. With the tenderness of a bachelor 
deprived of the presence of woman, he had 
called it Celestine in his old age. 

And Celestine was all his joy, filled his 
whole life. 

This parody of a manor-house had the 
appearance of a squat old woman, and the 
large tower represented for Bernadon the 
head of his dear idol. He had made round 
openings high up on the facade, and he 
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mentally called them Celestine’s eyes. He 
had recently given the dwelling a roofing of 
red tiles: that was Celestine’s head-dress. 
Finally his sleeping-room, the central apart- 
ment and poorly lighted, constituted Celes- 
tine’s heart. The poos thing was not solid. 
It settled a little, day by day, notwithstand- 
ing its youthful age. It had lost one or two 
little turrets, as one loses his teeth. And 
Bernadon, overwhelmed by taxes and de- 
prived of income, had found himself so poor 
that he had been unable to reconstruct them. 

Ah! he need only have spoken the word 
to be rich. All that would have been neces- 
sary would be to sell the shed and the plot 
of ground on which it stood. They would 
have been worth several thousands, perhaps. 
But abandon Celestine—see her demolished ? 
Never ! 

The old man left the arbor and approached 
his dwelling. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said again, ‘“‘ with this repair, 
everything will do.’’ 

He spoke of a large iron brace that he 
had placed in the interior of the principal 
tower at the bottom, an ingenious, firm 
brace that had cost him his very life- 
blood, but that would prevent Celestine from 
tumbling down, for many a day. 

And, half closing his eyes and inclining 
his head, like a painter examining his work, 
he looked lovingly at Celestine, as if seeing 
her for the first time. 

Suddenly he trembled. Some one had 
laid a hand on his shoulder. 

‘At how much do you value your prop- 
erty, my friend ?”’ 

Bernadon straightened himself, as if he 
would have broken his back, and, with a 
ringing voice, looking the man in the face, 
he said: ‘‘It is not for sale, sir; look else- 
where.”’ 

And he terrified the would-be purchaser 
with an injured look, as of a husband whose 
wife it had been proposed to buy. The gen- 
tleman bowed. 

‘‘If you should ever decide to sell,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I am stopping at the little hotel on 
the left.’’ 

And he went his way. 

Bernadon turned at once toward his house. 
‘‘Then, fear not !"’ he said, as if addressing 
a person. With short steps, his hands 
behind him, and his eyes half closed by the 
sun, Bernadon returned to his arbor. 
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But all at once, an exclamation escaped 
him : 

‘* Tt can’t be possible !”’ 

And his eyes opened wide. A child in 
that arbor? A very small, red child, wrapped 
in a shawl? A child, abandoned there, was 
placed beside the wall. 

The old man bent over and looked down. 

‘*Tt is impossible !”’ 

But then a sharp cry struck his ears, the 
cry of the child, frightened by sight of him. 

Bernadon stood amazed. What was to be 
done with this package? He looked up and 
down the street, under the wall. Hesaw no 
one. It took him a long time to decide 
what to do. 

The little one continued crying. He took 
it up, and, hesitating a moment, passed into 
the street. 

‘* Yes, I will leave it out here somewhere,’’ 
he said to himself. But people came along 
and he dared not leave it. The child, calmed 
now, looked up at him with droll gravity. 
It might be ten months old, perhaps six, 
possibly twelve ; the old man was no con- 
noisseur of young children. 

He laid the little one down near the end of 
the wall, but a carriage came rolling along. 

‘‘Ha!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘suppose the 
vehicle should pass over it.’’ 

He growled a littleand then took the child 
up into his arms again. 

He noticed its hair, beautiful, blonde hair, 
just beginning to curl. How very soft this 
hair! It is a pleasure for an old man to 
stroke it. 

‘*T will carry it to the police station,’’ he 
decided. 

But suddenly, during the journey, the 
little one said something. Yes, something 
very strange indeed : 

‘* Papa.”’ 

It said this with such a strange voice. 
Bernadon began to consider. And his 
heart, yes, his heart, which he had not felt 
beat for so many years— 

But these reflections were arrested by his 
arrival at the police station. He entered 
mechanically. He was questioned, but he 
heard nothing. His ears were filled with 
music, very sweet music, whose only word 
was, ‘‘ Papa.”’ 

‘*T want to know,’’ demanded one of the 
guardians of the peace, ‘‘ what you wish us 
to do with that child. If you have found it 
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and wish to leave it with us, do so, and go 
your way.”’ 

‘* Hey ? 
Bernadon. 

And the music rang continually in his 
ears. 

‘*No, indeed,’’ he said. 

And he departed, pressing the infant to his 
breast. . 

Thus it was that Bernadon found an 
abandoned child, loved it almost in spite of 
himself, raised it, and thus committed, to 
his shame, to his joy, as he termed it, an act 
of infidelity against Celestine. 

Now, several years after these occurrences, 
Bernadon suffered severely, one spring morn- 
ing. 

Ah! it was terrible. Bernadon was loaded 
down with debts contracted for the mainte- 
nance of the little one. He had vainly 
sought, invented, reflected, but no means 
had been found to keep both Celestine and 
the child. One or the other must be sacri- 
ficed. 

Then, his eyes full of tears, he compared 
them for a long time, this spring morning. 
The terrible moment had come. He must 


Leave it with you?’’ demanded 


choose between a levy on his house and 
sending the little one to the home for found- 


lings. 

It was a lugubrious business. He looked 
successively at the eyes of the child and the 
windows of Celestine, the child’s hair, and 
the head-gear of the old house. He found 
them all charming, all adorable, indispensa- 
ble to his old age. He wavered between the 
two, unable to conclude which was prefer- 
able, equally happy with either. All at 
once, the little one threw her arms about his 
neck and murmured something in his ear. 

‘“What did you say?’’ demanded Ber- 
nadon. 

‘*T said you are my papa.’’ 

Ah! he hesitated no longer. No, indeed. 
Houses cannot speak. Suddenly turning 
his back on Celestine, not daring to look at 
her for fear she might suspect his treason, 
he crossed the street and directed his steps 
toward the little hotel on the left; with 
his heart on fire, he went to seek the man 
that wished to purchase his house and land. 

Six thousand francs he was offered for 
them, and three thousand in addition to take 
charge of the demolition of the old structure. 

‘*Come, come,’’ said the old man when he 
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was back with the little one, ‘‘I shall buy 
you a beautiful wooden horse.’’ 

And he jingled the coins in his pocket 
with a feeling of contentment. 

Weeks passed and passed. Bernadon 
grew lean. He had been unable to prevail 
upon himself to demolish Celestine. He 
had hired lodgings opposite his former home 
and spent his days in looking at it from 
afar. He had three months, according to 
the written contract, in which to raze Celes- 
tine to the ground. Three months! Ber- 
nadon counted the days in anguish. 

One morning it was absolutely necessary 
to resolve upon doing it. He hired two 
laborers, and showed them the house. 

‘‘There,’’ he said with a dull voice, ‘‘ go 
to work.’’ Feeling a curious vice clutching 
about his heart, he cried, ‘‘ Not there.’’ 

They wanted to begin with the great 
tower, which, to him, was Celestine’s head. 
But he had them tear down a few insignifi- 
cant walls at the sides, then a corner of the 
roof, then a ruined little observatory, start- 
ing with each stroke of the pick-axe as if 
the laborers were working on his flesh. 

All the time he held the little one on his 
knees to console himself. Occasionally his 
eyes wandered from the house to the child, 
and from the child to the house, regarding 
them, in turn, as if he had repented of his 
choice, 

‘No, never!’’ he cried to the workmen, - 
who were about to attack the tower. 
‘*Never!’’ So he discharged them, threat- 
ening to break the head of him that dared 
do evil to Celestine. He became frantic. 

But on the morrow the new proprietor 
came with a troup of men, armed with long 
iron tools that made Bernadon tremble. 

‘* Don’t, don’t,’’ he clamored. 

But, seeing that the die was cast, that this 
dreadful thing must happen, that nothing 
in the world could save his beloved house, 
he himself took a pick-axe, and, motioning 
the laborers away with a gesture of his 
hand, he approached Celestine. 

‘“‘There, you shall not suffer long,’’ he 
said, in a high-pitched tone of excitement. 

He seemed to be groping for a place at the 
bottom of the tower; then he struck a terri- 
ble blow, with a power no one suspected in 
his old arms. 

The iron brace that upheld the whole 
structure was laid bare. A second blow 
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severed it. The house trembled, and a 
crackling sound was heard. 
‘‘Heavens! the whole thing is falling! 


Save yourself, Bernadon !’’ cried the work- 


men. 
But Bernadon moved not. 
He turned toward the child that was play- 
ing at a distance, and, with a strange voice 
that was no longer human he exclaimed: 
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‘*You will come sometimes and play upon 
my grave, little one !”’ 

Staggering, Celestine fell upon him with a 
horrible crash, and her timbers, her tiles, 
her stones and rubbish fell upon him 
eagerly, covered him, killed him fiercely, as 
if they loved to murder him. 


Translated for THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


A DESERTED NEST. 


By BESSIE CHANDLER. 


On, swallow ! whose swift flight I have been watching, 
Across the sky and toward a land more blest 

Than this, frost girdled, would that I could follow, 
Leaving my heart, as you your empty nest. 


My heart, though, is not empty. 


Cold, white snow drifts 


And flakes of ice, whose edges cut like knives, 
Have found a lodging in its poor, worn hollow. 
Oh, God! there are sad things in human lives ! 


Once love dwelt in it, and beneath her bosom, 
Warmed into life, all fair and gentle things, 
All tender thoughts and hopes, all holy fancies, 

Fluttered for very joy their little wings. 


But, though it held her close, the nest was narrow, 
And the world stretched before her, great and wide; 


And so love flew away. 


I could not blame her; 


But the poor nestlings saw her go, then died. 


And now, snow-drifted, desolate and lonely, 
The nest hangs ’mid the branches, brown and bare, 
And every wind comes through its torn sides rudely, 
And sways the nest and stirs the dead birds there. 
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THE FIRST DAY. 


By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 


AM sure that Canton 

is the queerest, the 

most wonderful and be- 

wildering old city under 

thesun. It certainly has 

= more strange sights 

to the square yard 

_ than any other city 

I ever saw, and Iam 

, willing to back it 

against all the rest. Even now, 

when I try to recall the strange 

scenes and sounds I encountered on 

that memorable visit, it makes my 

eyes ache and my brain whirl, just 
as it did then. 

Right thankful am I, however, that, in- 
stead of trusting the treasures of such an 
experience to a treacherous memory, I labo- 
riously confided them, on the spot, to no less 


than forty-eight pages of my despised jour- 


nal. With this and my sketch-book before 
me, I can take the trip again any time, and 
if my esteemed friend, The Reader, cares to 
make a pilgrimage to far Cathay, we will go 
now. 

It is February the twenty-fifth, and we 
are in the Chinese-British city of Hong 
Kong. Ata quarter before eight o’clock on 
a raw and rainy morning, we hasten aboard 
a big, white, side-wheel river steamer, the 
Kin Shan, and at eight we are off. Canton 
is about one hundred miles away up the 
Pearl river, and we heartily wish it were 
farther, that the voyage might be longer. 

Leaving the rock-bound harbor behind us, 
we steam away westward through an archi- 
pelago of rocky hills that rise thickly on 
The channels are narrow, but 
from the dark blue color of the water, we 
know they are deep. 

The coast of the Kwang-Tung province is 
everywhere bold and rocky, and in winter it 
looks utterly barren and inhospitable. From 
the absence of villages, huts, and all signs 
of life upon it, we infer that it is in reality 
as barren as it looks. 


every side. 


The mouth of the Chu-Kiang, or Pearl 
river, is eight miles wide, but its identity is 
so obscure we really do not know it when 
we see it. Presently, however, when we 
find a chain of high, rugged peaks rising on 
each side of our broad water-course, it dawns 
upon us that we are in the Boca Tigre, or 
‘*Tiger’s Mouth,’’ and upon the threshold 
of the Celestial empire. 

Four hours from Hong Kong, the river is 
still three miles wide, with islets rising here 
and there, and innumerable channels and 
bayous leading off to—heaven knows where. 
An hour later, the mountains have retired 
into the distance, and the country between 
is a vast alluvial plain, level as a race- 
course, but just now a gray and melancholy 
waste, for the rice crop was harvested long 
ago. Scattered about the muddy plain are 
little clumps of weather-beaten huts and 
straw stacks, with a few scrubby trees grow- 
ing around them; and but for these the 
delta is as level and lifeless as a desert. 

The river narrows rapidly, and by one 
o’clock it is only three-quarters of a mile 
wide. Trees thicken, and so does vegeta- 
tion in general. Along the river, the land 
rises into knolls and little hills, which are 
backed by more blue mountains in the 
hazy distance. 

Here we are at Whampoa, fifteen miles 
below Canton, the head of navigation for 
large, sea-going vessels. The Pearl river 
divides at this point, and on the point of 
land at the confluence of the two streams 
stands the native town. The low, weather- 
beaten, paintless, one-story houses are 
jammed together all along the river bank at 
the water’s edge, like a crowd of ragged 
roughs looking at a boat race, each in dan- 
ger of being pushed into the stream by his 
neighbor. The taller and more respectable 
houses stand quietly at the back, looking 
over the heads of the ragamuffins, and, of 
course, the river side is crowded with boats. 

After a stop of five short minutes at 
Whampoa, we hasten on up the north 
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branch of the river, and from this time on 
our eyes have to work hard to take in all 
the sights that the steamer’s progress brings 
toourview. No sooner is one object sighted, 
analyzed, and catalogued, ready to put away 
in memory’s storehouse, than another of a 
totally different nature is ready for us. Itis 
just so from this point until we reach it 
again on our return; so sharpen your wits 
now, if you please, and let nothing worth 
seeing pass unnoticed. Do not stop to make 
too much of a specialty of any one thing, or 
set of things, or your golden opportunity 
will be lost. 

The lofty pagoda that we sighted at one 
o’clock, stands on a little hill about two 
miles west of Whampoa, and on the same 
side. On the north bank, of the river are 
two ‘small towns, and from the middle of 
the one nearest 
us rise two lofty 
and massive 
square towers 
of blue brick, 
which, we think, 
must be temples 
of course, until 
we are told they 


are pawn shops. 
Every bit of low 
land along the 
river seems to be 


an island; and 
there are as 
many creeks and 
channels as ever. 
Here and there 
the landscape is 
enlivened by a 
green grove of 
bananas, and the 
country slowly loses its wintry appearance. 
We are passing scores upon scores of 
junks of all sizes, at anchor or under sail, 
floating lazily with the tide, or being pro- 
pelled by long oars. With their lofty, over- 
hanging sterns, two stories high, with win- 
dows in the sides ; their sails of dirty brown 
matting, their clumsy hulls and rigging, 
their unpainted dinginess, and the ugliness 
of their crews, they are certainly the home- 
liest crafts ever breathed upon by the winds 
of heaven. 
But see how patiently the men of this big 
floating lumber-pile tug away at the clumsy 
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It drags through the water at a 
snail’s pace, but still it moves. This is the 
way of the typical Chinaman. He may not 
be able to get his junk along fast, or even 
moderately slow; but he tugs away at his 
oar, with dogged determination to get his 
craft along every foot he can. 

About eight miles above Whampoa, Can- 
ton begins. There are plenty of mountains 
now along the north. We steam rapidly 
past a number of huge junks lying at 
anchor in a double row along the south bank, 
and ahead of us the stream literally swarms 
with craft. In fact, there is little to be seen 
from the river, on account of the everlasting 
boats that throng the shores. Some more 
high brick towers rise here and there out of 
the level plain of roofs. Just north of the 
city, on a high hill, stands the famous five- 

story pagoda; 
and farther away 
in the same di- 
rection, a much 
loftier pagoda 
looms up, like a 
giant sentinel, 
guarding the 
city against sur- 
prise. 

But what a be- 
wildering array 
of small boats! 
The river is 
wide, but its 
muddy surface is 
so covered with 
craft that the’ 
open channel is 
barely wide 
enough for our 
steamer. They 

form a city of themselves,with a floating 
population of nearly a quarter of a million. 
All along the Canton side of the river, 
for about three miles, they lie packed 
together, side by side, in a solid mass 
fifteen to twenty deep, acres upon acres 
of them, with narrow lanes left here and 
there from the shore out to the open water, 
for the passage of boats in and out. It is 
not a disorderly mass, like a jam of logs, 
but a city of boats, with streets, and squares, 
and alleys, laid out in good order. 

But we must leave the boats for the pres- 
ent and look for a hotel. Directly across 


sweeps. 
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the river, at the water’s edge, stands a 
dingy, ramshackle ‘‘’ole of a place,’’ labeled 
in very plain English, ‘‘CANTON HOTEL,”’ 
and, as we survey its weather-beaten seedi- 
ness, and the muddy river washing against 
its slimy foundation, we thank our stars 
that we are not obliged to put up in that 
hostelry, at all events. Like true cosmo- 
politans, we have come fully informed, and 
know precisely what we are going to do. 

Before starting on our pilgrimage, a Hong 
Kong friend in the detective line had in- 
structed me to hunt up a hotel kept bya 
Chinaman whose Christian name was July 
Jack. His other name was Nam Hing Loon; 
but that is of mo consequence. Anybody 
in Canton can tell you where to find July 
Jack. So, out of a crowd of boatwomen, I 
engaged the one that could speak the most 
English, and set out, bag and baggage, to 
find my man. 

Now, a Loon is not a goose; but if that 
was not a wild goose chase, I never took 
part in one. We went ashore in a little 
canal, and at once lost ourselves in the 
streets, inquiring right and left for our July 
Jack. We asked a ship chandler, a fish 
peddler, a tea merchant, a coolie, a soldier, 
and a silk weaver; and the last man knew 
one named Nam Hing Loon, to whom he 
directed us. After more inquiries, right and 
left, and much astonishment on the part of 
the natives, we came toa large silk estab- 
lishment and were taken in. 

Yes, Nam Hing Loon lived there. We 
were shown into the drawing-room at the 
rear of the shop. The floor was of marble, 
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out an explanation. Susan went straight 
to the mark, and, in her own language, 
demanded to know if Nam Hing Loon was 
there. The most venerable of the four fat 
old gentlemen confessed modestly that he 
was the man. I would as soon have asked 
the Dean of Westminster if his name was 
‘July Jack,’’ to say nothing of the hotel 
business ; but not so Susan. She put both 
questions at once upon their merits. Mr. 
Loon looked astounded and scandalized, and 
his friends looked the merriment they were 
too polite to indulge in. No, Nam Hing 
Loon was not ‘‘July Jack,’’ neither did he 
keep a hotel. He never heard of aman with 
that name, and didn’t want. to. ‘‘ Chin- 
chin,’’ or, in other words, good day. 

There was nothing to do but put up at the 
Canton Hotel and trust to luck. The terms 
were three dollars per day, but the less said 
about the fare the better. There was one 
thing, however, that quite reconciled me to 
my surroundings, and that was the good 
company I had during my stay. I was the 
only guest in the house. After all, few 


things are ever so bad that they cannot be 


the furniture was of carved ebony, and the 


ornaments of the room were of bronze, 
ivory, andsilk. Seated at a table that was 
most gorgeously inlaid with ivory and 
mother-of-pearl, was the man I had come to 
see. He was smoking a silver hubble- 
bubble, and chatting with two or three ven- 
erable friends. It took but a glance to see 
that they were men of education, refinement, 
and wealth. 


In marched Susan, short, chubby, brown- 


skinned, and barefooted, with dress reaching 
but little below the knee, carrying my grip- 


sack in one hand and umbrella in the other. ) 


At her heels stalked the subscriber, looking 
sheepish and uncomfortable. I knew my 
man was not there, but I had to face the 
music, for it was too late to back out with- 
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The billiard-marker was a very nice young 
heathen named Ah Chan, and being rather 
short of work just then, he undertook to be 
my guide, philosopher, and friend, for a 
modest consideration. Without losing a 
moment’s time, we crossed the river and 
plunged into the maddening crowd that 
throngs the streets of Old Canton. 

Well, well, well! What a wonderful old 
city itis! How bewildering, and how inter- 
esting at every step! This is no more like 
the Chinese quarter of Hong Kong than an 
old bill is like a new silver dollar. How 
very, very different from what we had 
expected to see! Compared with the 
substantial newness and Europeanness of 
Hong Kong, this is a veritable fossil, a relic 
of the past, with nothing of the nineteenth 
century about it save the European quarter 
and the steamer on the river. 

The city is all on the ground, or at the 
very most, it will not average more than a 
story and a half in height. Where the 
shops are thickest, each square is an un- 
broken succession of wide doorways ; for of 
every shop the whole end next to the street 
takes out bodily. From one street corner to 
the next, there is only a succession of open- 


ended rooms and partition walls, with dark, 
narrow passages thrown in here and there. 


There is no architecture visible, for the 
houses are so jammed together that it is 
impossible to single out any one in partic- 
ular without climbing on the roof to see 
how much it covers. 

If this is not a street in Wonderland, it 
might as well be. It is only about eight 
feet wide, and many are less. The eaves of 
the houses on each side project a quarter or 
a third of the way across the street, and the 
remaining third in the middle is very often 
loosely covered over with boards placed 
crosswise. When the sun is shining, the 
streets are light enough, but in rainy or 
cloudy weather they are very dark and 
gloomy, and the peculiar twilight effect 
only adds another element of strangeness to 
the scene. 

Thank goodness, the streets are well 
paved with smooth, granite flagstones, one 
foot by three, and being kept very clean, 
there is no mud to plod through, even when 
it rains. Pedestrianism is the order of the 
day. There are no carriages, carts, drays, 
big freight wagons, omnibuses, or street 
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cars to run over you, if you fail to get out of 
the way; for all the freight is carried by 
coolies. 

Now and then, however, your}j,wool-gath- 
ering is disturbed by a stir and loud shout- 
ing a little way down the street, and you see 
the crowd parting to right and left. Then 
you know there is a sedan chair coming, and 
you take shelter behind a sign-board, orin a 
friendly doorway, or flatten yourself against 
a wall until the peripatetic nuisance has 


SEDAN CHAIR, 


But the streets are so narrow that chairs 
are not very often used. They move too 
slowly ; it takes too much shouting to clear 
the way, and, when two meet in a narrow 
thoroughfare, one has to be side-tracked 
before the other can get by. The use of 
the chair, therefore, is confined to lazy 
merchants and officials, weak women, and 
swell Europeans. For my part, I would 
not do Canton ina sedan chair if I could 
have a whole set for nothing. 

But there is one drawback to pedestrian- 
ism. As you pass along, you are obliged to 
be on the alert to keep from coming into 
collision with half-naked coolies, carrying 
all sorts of loads. All loads are carried in 
the same way ; every schoolboy knows it, so 
I will not stop to describe it. No matter 
where you go, you can be certain that every 
few minutes one of these coolies will come 
puffing and shuffling along at a dog trot, 
shouting every few steps to those in front of 
him to ‘‘clear the track,’’ his load springing 
up and down, and his bamboo lathee creak- 
ing rhythmically at every step. After you 
have gotten out of the way ofabout a thousand 
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porters and chair bearers in the course of a 
day’s walk, you get rather tired of it, and 
wish they would all go on a strike during 
the remainder of your stay. But why com- 
plain? Surely they are a great improve- 
ment on anything we have at home. They 
will not run over you, nor do they run 
against you and then look daggers from a 
lofty seat, and swear at you because you 
escaped with your life. 

It is worth a journey of a hundred miles 
to see the signs in a Canton street. They 
constitute the most striking feature in the 
whole city, and their gaudy colors will lin- 
ger in the pilgrim’s memory long after 
everything else is forgotten. Canton ought 
to be called the City of Signs; for Iam sure 
no other in the world can match these thou- 
sands upon thousands of gorgeous boards, 
painted in all the colors of the solar spec- 
trum. Take away the signs and you take 
away half the quaintness and all the color 
of Canton. 

My Chinaman dotes on signs, and the 
number he hangs out is limited only by the 
space in which to hang them. Luckily for 
him, his languageisin hisfavor. Although 
the street is only from eight to twelve feet 


wide, and his shop has a frontage of only 
fourteen feet, which is nearly all an open 


doorway, it matters not tohim. His signs 
read from top to bottom, so at each corner of 
his front he blithely erects a big board 
twelve feet long by a foot and a half wide, 
more or less, on both sides of which his 
name and business is set forth in huge 
characters. Then, over his door and all 
along the front, he rigs out iron cranes to 
project into the street, more or less, as the 
situation requires, and from an iron hook at 
the end of each crane he gaily hangs an- 
other sign to swing over the heads of 
the passers-by. Often one small shop will 
have six or eight signs, big and little, 
standing flat, projecting or swinging. In 
many streets, the swinging signs are so 
numerous that the whole upper part of the 
open space is completely filled up, and in 
perspective the passageway is a _ perfect 
tunnel through gaily-painted signs. As you 
look down the street a little distance, you 
see nothing but signs, except the pavement. 

Once I stopped in a street where they 
were thick, and tried to count the signs in 


sight, looking both ways. To save my 
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eyes, I could not have counted them cor- 
rectly, but, as nearly as I could number 
them, there were sixty looking one way and 
forty-six the other, making a total of one 
hundred and six within a distance of about 
a hundred yards. I was then in Tsiang- 
Lan-Kai street. I took out my note book to 
note the different colors in which the signs 
were gotten up, and here is the list: 


Gilt letters on red, brown and black ground. 
Black letters on gilt ground. 

Black letters on white ground. 

Red letters on white ground. 

White letters on green ground. 

Green letters on white ground. 

Blue letters on white ground. 

Blue letters on green ground. 


The gaudy, glaring colors made my eyes 
ache, for I stared at the signs as hard as they 
stared at me. Beyond question, Chinese 
characters make the handsomest signs in 
the world, for every word is a monogram. 
Variety is the spice of life, and if we don’t 
get it in the reckless abandon of Chinese 
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letters, we never will in this world. How 
free-and-easy, and graceful are the words on 
a Chinese sign when compared with our set, 
angular English letters. 

I asked Ah Chan to translate the words on 
some of the signs, just to see what the com- 
position was like, and they sounded as 
queerly as they looked. Here are a few 
specimens, word for word : 





Ying Lee Ming 


Hap Lee. 
Ho. Signs 
He and 
shoes large 


sells chops. 








gentlemen. 











good 





tea 
sell he 
gentlemen. sells 


gentlemen. 

















After the signs, come the shops them- 
selves. There are but two genera of them 
all told, but the species are as the sands of 
the sea. Every establishment that opens on 
a thoroughfare is a shop, either for the man- 
ufacture and sale of goods on the spot, or 
for the display and sale of goods produced 
elsewhere. But no matter what the shopis 
like otherwise, it is sure to contain about 
three old fellows, who own the concern and 
manage it, and from four to ten other men, 
young and old, who are clerks, or workmen, 
or both. 

In shops of the first sort, the room is full 
of tables and benches, at which sit a throng 
of workmen, toiling busily, never pausing 
fora moment, making the thousands upon 
thousands of articles of use and ornament 
that this busy city produces. We shall take 
a turn amongst them to-morrow, when we 
have more time, and see how they do things. 

The shops of the other kind are the regu- 
lar hunting grounds of the tourist, but to 
me they are not so full of interest as the 
workshops. The typeof this genus is about 
fifteen by twenty feet in size, with a stone 
floor, carved shelves and cases full of goods 
against the walls, a highly polished counter 
on one side, and a stiff row of hard, straight- 
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backed chairs along the other. Once inside, 
you see that the place is lighted by a square 
sky-light in the center. Very often, there is 
a gallery with a railing all around it, and 
when a customer calls for an article that 
happens to be in the upper regions, it is 
simply lowered in a basket tied to a rope, 
which saves time, trouble and shoe leather. 

I like a Chinese shop-keeper the best of 
all the shop-keepers I ever met. When you 
go into his establishment to look at his 
curious wares, or watch his workmen, he 
never thinks of pouncing upon you either to 
drive a bargain or todrive youout. Hedoes 
not proceed to name over everything he has 
in stock, with a pause and an interrogation 
point after each article, while he eyes you 
constantly to detect signs of wavering on 
this or that. No, indeed. Your Chinese 
merchant waits quietly in the background 
until you ask about something; then he 
steps forward and blandly shows it to you, 
without any ostentation or pressure to buy. 
Sometimes he goes so far as to ask quietly 
what he can have the pleasure of showing 
you; but if you fail to buy he does not 
assume an injured air and turn sulky on the 
spot. 

The shops of Canton constitute an indus- 
trial museum on a grand scale, and one can- 
not afford to pass them by unnoticed. It is 
out of the question to purchase even a trifle 
in every one you visit, and it is very unsat- 
isfactory to pretend every time that you 
want to buy something but cannot find it. 
The best plan is to go in and say frankly to 
the celestial merchant: ‘‘ Well, my friend, I 
am merely looking through your city, and 
would like the privilege of seeing what you 
have in your shop, although I do not expect 
to buy anything to-day.”’ 

When you make a clean breast of it, and 
throw yourself upon the mercy of the court, 
as it were, the merchant meets you half way 
and responds heartily: ‘‘ Verry good, sir; 
verry good. I like you see everything in 
my shop,’’ and you feel at home directly. 

In the course of our wandering, we came 
to the temple of the Five Hundred Gods (in 
reality, learned Buddhist priests of saintly 
memory), which, I had been told, was one 
of the famous sights of the city. The ex- 
terior architecture is simply mz/;; for it is so 
hemmed in by surrounding circumstances 
that only the entrance and a portion of the 
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roof are visible from the street. We went 
through a porch, crossed a court-yard on a 
causeway, with the dirtiest of dirty water 
on each side, and were straightway ushered 
into the presence of the sacred five hundred. 
And what do you think they were like? I 
doubt if youcould guess in amonth. They 
were simply a lot of carved wooden figures, 
a little larger than life, in gilt clothes, with 
both blue and gilt faces, and with hair, 
beard, and eye-brows, in every case, ‘‘ deeply, 
darkly, beautifully blue.’’ 

The hall was about one hundred feet 
square, with a narrow, raised pedestal run- 
ning entirely around it, on which the gods 
sat in various attitudes, backs to the wall 
and elbows touching, like a lot of school- 
boys on a bench. Out in the floor space 
were eight huge, rectangular pedestals, with 
a platform running all around each one, on 
which sat more long rows of gods. 

On the whole, it was a very intelligent 
and interesting lot of effigies, when one 
took time to study their points. The most 
striking feature of the display was its vari- 
ety. For instance, there were Genii Corpu- 


lent, fat, puffy, and shaky-looking ; Genii 
Cadaverous, with ‘‘a lean and hungry 


look’’; Genii Mirthful, good natured and 
jolly, with a hearty laugh in progress. 

There were Genii-with-the-Blues, appro- 
priately painted blue in the face, and Genii 
Sanctimonious, with a saintly, too-good- 
for-this-worldexpression. There were Genii 
Ferocious, Good, Bad, and Indifferent, Any- 
thing, and Nothing in particular. 

Here was food for thought, for reflection, 
and even for investigation. I tried to rise to 
the occasion, but it was no use. Thoughts 
of our own beloved institutions at home 
would obtrude, and I found myself wonder- 
ing whether the Canton government adver- 
tised for bids when these figures were made, 
and let the contract to the lowest bidder, or 
organized a bureau of manufacture. I blush 
to confess that I wondered how many were 
made of worm-eaten wood, with the holes 
and cracks filled up with putty and painted 
over, when the contract distinctly called for 
so many head of genii, life size, no two 
alike, made of sound, hard wood only. If 
Yankees had made them, I would have 
known at once that they were either brown 
paper or compressed saw-dust. 

At the foot of each figure stood a porce- 
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lain flower-pot full of ashes, and in every 
alternate pot a burning joss stick was stuck 
up. There would have been one in every 
pot, but that the smoke from so many would 
have been unendurable, and, even as it was, 
the smoke of two hundred and fifty was 
very disagreeable. 

The grounds of this temple are quite 
spacious, and, besides the Lo-hang-teng, or 
hall of saints, they contain gardens, lakes, 
and various buildings occupied by the old 
Buddhist priests, who are attached to the 
establishment. 

My shrewd police inspector in Hong Kong 
put me up to a wrinkle in this wise : 

‘‘When you visit a temple,’’ said he, 
‘‘give the attendant ten brass kash (one 
cent). It will please him much better than 
ten cents in silver, all in one coin.’’ 

‘* Will it, though ?”’ thought I, as we made 
for the door at last. With a sneaking idea 
of saving nine cents, I told Ah Chan to give 
the priestly door-keeper ten kash and charge 
itto me. It was offered, but the old fellow 
declined it with alacrity, and straightway 
requested me to give him ‘‘ten cents 
silver.’’ 

‘‘Right you are, my friend, and here it 
is,’ said I, producing the coin at once. 

No sooner did he receive it than he set up 
aclamor for twenty cents, and refused to be 
comforted with less. But I saw he was hope- 
lessly avaricious, and, not daring to raise 
him ten cents for fear he would see it and go 
me twenty better, we left him gnashing his 
teeth and trying to kick himself because he 
had not asked for more in the first place. 

But the deepening shadows warn us that the 
day is almost done, and we reluctantly turn 
our steps toward the river, and take a boat 
for the hotel. 

There are several kinds of craft in the 
motley collection on this muddy Pearl river, 
but to me none are so interesting as the 
passenger boats. They are the smallest of 
all, or, perhaps I should say the least large, 
for even they are like lighters compared 
with all our row-boats. Each boat is the 
sole abiding place of the family that owns 
it, the only home they know anything about. 
To be sure, the man of the family and the 
boys of workable size work elsewhere, and 
earn all they can ; but the wife, her children, 
her sisters, her mother, and perhaps her 
mother-in-law, live in the boat all their 
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lives. They cook, eat, wash, iron, make, 
mend, marry, bear children, and die in their 
boat. 

The children cannot run away, or play 
truant, but they can and do tumble over- 
board many a time in the course of their 
lives. Some cautious mothers tie a large 
gourd, or small ten-pin of light wood, to the 
waist of each toddling little celestial, to 
serve as a life-preserver. The little ones do 
not mind these incumbrances in the least, 
but dangle them round unconcernedly in the 
drollest way. 

I asked one of the boatwomen that once 
ferried us over the river why she had that 
big piece of wood tied to the little three-year- 
old that played around me while his mother 
pulled her clumsy oar. 

‘‘Him make berry bad pidgin!’’ she an- 
swered earnestly, but with all a mother’s 
pride in her baby’s mischievousness. ‘‘ Him 
gotop-side too muchee. S’pose wood no got, 
no can catchee he.”’ : 

These family boats are both long and wide, 
for row boats, and high in the sides. There 
is a high quarter-deck aft, on which the 
wrinkled old grandmother stands, with a 
fourteen-foot oar, to scull and steer the boat; 
forward, there is a forecastle, on which the 
mother and her oldest daughter, or perhaps 
the two daughters, stand to pull their oars ; 
while amidships there is a square compart- 
ment with aseat and a piece of carpet or mat- 
ting on the floor, and even framed pictures 
on the sides, where the passenger sits, while 
the little children play around him. This 
midship section is provided with a half 
cylindrical roof in sections, which can be 
drawn over the whole space when it rains, or 
shoved together, like the joints of a spy- 
glass, in fair weather, and got quite out of 
the way. The cooking utensils and food are 
under the forecastle, while the beds and 
clothing are under the quarter-deck. 

The boatwomen are worthy of admiration. 
They are well developed and even muscular, 
brown-skinned, free from paint, powder, and 
bandaged feet, full of enterprise, and quite 
as good business men as -their husbands. 
The hire of a passenger boat, skipper, and 
crew is only ten cents per half hour. 

Almost opposite the hotel lies a fleet of 
boats of a very different type, and after din- 
ner we paid them a visit. They are called 
‘* flower boats,’’ because each boat has on its 
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hurricane deck a few pots full of plants. I 
think our idea of calling a saloon with two 
trees in tubs a ‘‘summer garden’’ must have 
been stolen from these boats. 

The flower boats are in reality pleasure 
boats, saloons if you please, or tea houses on 
the water. They carry small pleasure par- 
ties on picnics here and there when they get 
a chance, but their usual lot is to remain 
stationary, side by side, fifteen or twenty 
deep, along the Canton shore. The hull 
is low, and serves chiefly as a foundation 
for the upper works, which loom up like a 
small house. Very often the wooden sides 
of the cabin are elaborately carved in fret 
work of marvelous patterns, chiefly scrolls 
and animais. The bow is merely a low, 
level platform, forming a sort of porch tothe 
two apartments that lie beyond. These 
rooms are gaudily gilded and painted, hung 
with silken curtains, pictures, and gay lan- 
terns, and furnished with couches, mirrors, 
tea tables, and ebony chairs. The hurricane 


deck is also furnished with seats, and forms 
a comfortable lounging place on a hot night. 
In the day time, the flower boats look rather 
cheap and tawdry, their rich fittings being 
painfully out of harmony with the muddy 
river and their more dingy neighbors, the 


vegetable boats. At night, however, with a 
blaze of light, they show up to better ad- 
vantage, like the interior of a theater. 

We left our boat and took a walk along 
the line of planks that are laid from the bow 
of one boat to the next. Within the cabins 
we saw gorgeously painted girls, with hair 
done up in the most marvelous way, serving 
tea to the celestial dudes from the city, 
making music on mandolins and assisting 
their visitors to smoke opium, as well as 
tobacco. 

On one of the boats we met a friend of 
Ah Chan, who, being quite at home, in- 
vited us to sit down at the little round table 
that stood on a certain forecastle, and par- 
take of refreshments at his expense. 

First came tea, in cups that held a thim- 
bleful each, without milk or sugar, and to 
me bitter asquinine. I drank it toshow my 
friendliness to the refreshments, hoping that 
the second course would atone for the first. 
When the piece de résistance was set before 
us, I thought at first my mind was wander- 
ing. It was a saucer of watermelon seeds, 
the kernels of which were to be our refresh- 
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ment. Ah Chan said they were very nice, 
so I tried to do my part by them ; but they 
were too elusive. Besides, I felt that I had 
been imposed upon. I had rashly expected 


peanuts at least, and would have been quite 
satisfied with a pint or so, in memory of my 
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early theater days; but to come down to 
plain watermelon seeds was a degradation I 
was not prepared for. JI broke down utterly 
on my third seed, begged leave to retire from 
the banquet, and went back to the hotel. 


THE SIEGE OF BERLIN. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


WE were ascending the avenue of the 
Champs Elysées with Doctor V., 
gathering from the walls perforated with 
shells, and the pavements ploughed up with 
grape-shot the story of the siege of Paris, 
when, a little before our arrival at the cir- 
cular space of the Arc-de-l’ Etoile, the doctor 
paused, and showed me one of three large 
corner mansions that stand magnificently 
grouped around the Arc-de-Triomphe. 

‘‘Do you see,’”’ said he to me, ‘‘the four 
windows with closed blinds up there along 
the balcony? During the first days of the 
month of August, that terrible month of the 
year ’70, so laden with storms and disasters, 
I was called there to attend a case of apo- 
plexy of an extremely aggravated type. It 
was at Colonel Jouve’s, a cuirassier of the 
First Empire, an old fellow completely car- 
ried away with his ideas of glory and pa- 
triotism. 

‘‘ At the breaking out of the war, he took 
lodgings on the Champs Elysées, in an 
apartment opening on a balcony. Guess 
why? Tobe present at the triumphal return 
of ourtroops. Poorold man! The tidings 
from Wissembourg reached him as he was 
leaving the table. When he read the name 
of Napoleon at the bottom of the bulletin 
reporting the defeat, he fell as though struck 
by lightning. 

‘I found the old cuirassier stretched out 
his entire length on the carpet of his cham- 
ber, his face covered with blood and expres- 
sionless, looking like one that had received 
a blow on the head from a bludgeon. When 
standing erect, he must have been very tall. 
As he lay now on the floor, his proportions 
appeared colossal. His features were hand- 
some, his teeth superb. Although eighty 
years of age, he seemed but sixty. 

‘‘His granddaughter knelt in tears at his 


side. She resembled him. To see them 
both together recalled to mind two beauti- 
ful Greek medallions struck from the same 
die, only the one ancient, mouldy, with its 
contours a little effaced ; the other resplen- 
dent and sharply defined in all the brilliance 
and smoothness of a new impression. 

‘*T was touched by the suffering of this 
child, the daughter and granddaughter of a 
soldier. Her father was attached to Mac- 
Mahon’s staff, and the image of that grand 
old man stretched before her suggested to 
her mind another image not less terrible. 

‘*T re-assured her as well as I could ; but, in 
reality, I had very little hope. We had to 
do with a very fine hemiplegia, a recovery 
from which, at the age of eighty, would be a 
rare occurrence. And, indeed, the patient 
remained during three days in the same 
state of stupor and immobility. 

‘‘In the meantime, the news of the battle of 
Reichshoffen arrived at Paris. You recollect 
in what a strange manner. Until evening, 
we all believed we had gained a victory, 
twenty thousand Prussians fallen, the Crown 
Prince a prisoner, etc. I cannot tell by 
what miracle, by what magnetic current, an 
echo of the national joy sought out our 
poor deaf-mute in the limbo of his paralysis. 
It is certain, however, that evening, on 
approaching the bed, I found no longer the 
same man. The eye was almost clear, the 
tongue less thick. He had strength enough 
to smile at me and to stammer twice: 

** *Vice-to-ry !’ 

‘“«*Ves, colonel, a great victory !’ 

‘* According as I gave him the details of 
MacMahon’'s splendid success, I saw his 
features relax, his face brighten. 

‘‘When I withdrew, the young girl was 
waiting for me. She was pale. She was 
standing before the door and was sobbing. 
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‘**But he is saved !’ I said to her, taking 
‘her hands. 

‘‘The unhappy child had hardly courage 
enough to answer me. The bulletin of the 
true Reichshoffen had just been set up. 
MacMahon was in flight, the entire army 
crushed. We looked at each other in con- 
sternation. She was grievously distressed, 
thinking of her father.. As for me, I trem- 
bled when I thought of theold man. It was 
very certain he could not resist this new 
shock. And yet, what was to be done? 
Leave him his joy, the illusions that had 
brought him back tolife? But then it would 
be necessary to lie. 

“** Very well; I will lie!’ said the heroic 
girl, wiping the tears quickly from her eyes, 
and she re-entered her grandfather’s cham- 
ber quite radiant. 

‘*That was a hard task for the young girl. 
During the first few days, it was easy 
enough. The old gentleman’s head was 
weak, and he allowed himself to be deceived 
like a child, but his ideas grew clearer with 
the restoration of his health. It was neces- 
sary to keep him informed of the movements 
of the armies, and to prepare military bulle- 
tins forhim. It would have moved one to 


pity to see that beautiful child hanging over 
her map of Germany night and day, pricking 
in it little flags, forcing herself to invent the 
combinations of a glorious campaign : Ba- 
zaine near Berlin, Frossard in Bavaria, Mac- 


Mahon on the Baltic. In all this, she asked 
my advice, and I aided her to the best of my 
ability ; but the grandfather himself was of 
especial service to us in this imaginary 
invasion. He had conquered Germany so 
often during the First Empire that he knew 
every strategic movement beforehand : 

‘** Now, there is where they are going. 
They are going to do this.’ 

‘* And his prescience turned out true every 
time, a circumstance that did not fail to 
make him very proud. 

‘“Unhappily, we took cities and gained 
battles in vain. We could never go fast 
enough for him. The veteran was insatiable. 
Each day on my arrival, I used to learn of 
some new feat of arms: 

‘** Doctor, we have taken Mayence,’ the 
young girl would say, coming to meet me, 
with a heart-breaking smile, and I would 
hear a jubilant voice calling to me through 
the door : 
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*** All goes well! All goes well! We 
wil! enter Berlin in eight days.’ 

‘* At that very moment, the Prussians were 
not more than eight days’ march from Paris. 
We asked ourselves at first if it were not 
better to have him removed into the country; 
but outside, he would soon learn the actual 
state of France, and I found him still too 
feeble, too shaken from the grievous blow to 
let him know the truth. It was, therefore, 
decided to remain. 

‘‘The first day of the investment of the 
city, I visited them; I remember, much 
moved with that anguish of heart that 
the closed gates, the fighting under the 
walls, with the suburbs for our frontiers, 
gave tousall. I found the worthy veteran 
jubilant and proud : 

‘** Well,’ he said to me, ‘that siege has 
begun at last !’ 

‘*T looked at him in amazement. 

‘** How, colonel, you know—?’ 

‘‘His granddaughter turned toward me: 

‘** Ah! yes, doctor, it is great news. The 
siege of Berlin has begun.’ 

‘‘She said this, plying her needle with an 
air so tranquil and self-possessed. How 
could he suspect anything? He could not 
hear the cannon of the forts. He could not 
see this unhappy Paris in her degradation 
and distraction. What he perceived from 
his bed was a part of the Arc-de-Triomphe, 
and around him, in his chamber, a collec- 
tion of bric-d-brac of the First Empire quite 
well fitted to keep up his illusions. The 
portraits of marshals, engravings of battles, 
the King of Rome in his baby dress ; then 
the tall and stiff-looking consols, ornamented 
with trophaic brass and laden with imperial 
relics, medals, bronzes, a piece of rock from 
St. Helena under a globe, miniatures all 
representing the same frizzled dame in ball 
costume, in a yellow dress, with leg-of-mut- 
ton sleeves and with bright eyes; and every- 
thing, the consols, the King of Rome, the 
marshals, the yellow ladies with towering 
forms and high waists, was suggestive of 
that awkward stiffness that was the mode 
in 1806. Bravecolonel! It was this atmos- 
phere of victories and conquests still more 
than all we could tell him that made him 
believe so naively in the siege of Berlin. 

‘From that day, our military operations 
were very much simplified. To take Berlin 
was only a matter of patience. Now and 
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then, when the old man felt himself too low- 
spirited, a letter used to be read from his 
son, an imaginary letter of course, since 
nothing could enter Paris anywhere, and 
after Sedan, MacMahon’s aid-de-camp had 
been forwarded to a fortress in Germany. 

‘‘Figure to yourself the despair of this 
poor child without news from her father, 
knowing him to be a prisoner deprived of 
everything, perhaps ill, and compelled, at 
the same time, to make him speak in cheer- 
ful letters, letters such as might be writ- 
ten by a soldier in full campaign ! 
Sometimes she lacked the strength for it ; 
and weeks passed without any news. But 
the old man would become restless and could 
not sleep. Then a letter would arrive sud- 
denly from Germany, and holding back the 
tears, she would come to his bed and read it 
to him with an air of gayety. The colonel 
would listen religiously, smile with a know- 
ing air, approve, criticise, and explain to us 
the difficult passages. But he was especially 
fine in the answers he sent his son: 

““*TDo not forget that you are a French- 
man,’ he used to say to him. ‘Be kind to 
the poor people. Do not make the invasion 
too burdensome for them.’ 

‘‘And there were recommendations with- 
out end, excellent sermonizing with respect 
to the proprieties, the politeness due to the 
ladies, a veritable code of military honor for 
the conquerors. He would mingle with this 
some general considerations with regard to 
politics, and the conditions of peace that 
should be imposed on the vanquished. On 
this point he was not difficult to please: 

‘““*A war indemnity and nothing more. 
What good to take their provinces? Is it 
possible to make a part of France out of 
Germany ?”’ 

‘He dictated that in a firm voice, and one 
felt so much candor in his words, such beau- 
tiful patriotic faith, that it was impossible to 
listen to him without being moved. 

‘‘During this time the siege went on 
without cessation. Alas! not that of Ber- 
lin! It was the period of the bombardment, 
of intense cold, of epidemics and famine. 
But, thanks to our care, to our efforts, and 
to the never tiring tenderness that was 
thrown about him, the serenity of the old 
man was not for an instant disturbed. Even 
to the end, I was able to have him supplied 
with white bread and fresh meat. There 
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was only sufficient for him, you know; and 
you cannot imagine anything more touch- 
ing than these grandfatherly repasts, with 
their innocent egotism, the old fellow on his 
bed, fresh and radiant, with a napkin under 
his chin, his granddaughter, a little pale 
from her privations, near him, guiding his 
hands, making him drink, helping him to 
eat all these forbidden good things. Then, 
animated by the meal, in the comfort of his 
warm chamber, with the wintry wind out- 
side and the snow whirling in gusts at his 
windows, the old cuirassier would recall his 
campaigns in the North, and relate to us, for 
the hundredth time, the story of that 
unlucky retreat from Russia, when he had to 
live on frozen biscuits and horse flesh. 

‘**Do you comprehend that, little one? 
We had to eat horses !’ 

‘‘ She comprehended it, I well believe ; for 
two months she had not eaten anything 
else. From day to day, however, according 
as the patient approached convalescence, our 
undertaking became more difficult. That 
torpidity of all his senses, of all his limbs, 
that had been of so much service to us until 
then, began to disappear. Two or three 
times already the terrible vollies at the Porte 
Maillot had made him jump up, with his ears 
erect, like a hunting dog’s. We had to 
invent a final victory of Bazaine before Ber- 
lin, and salvos of artillery fired at the Inva- 
lides in its honor. Another day his couch 
had been pushed near the window (it was, I 
think, the Thursday of Buzenval); he saw 
very distinctly the national guards that were 
massed on the Avenue de la Grande Armée. 

‘© Who are those troops, pray ?’ asked the 
old gentleman, and we heard him muttering 
between his teeth : 

‘** A bad turn out! 

‘‘That was all there was of it; 
comprehended that, henceforth, it would be 
necessary to take extraordinary precautions. 
Unfortunately, we did not take enough. 
One evening, when I came, the child met 
me, much distressed : 

“«They are going to enter to-morrow,’ 
she said to me. 

‘‘Was her grandfather’s chamber open? 
The fact is, thinking of it afterward, I recol- 
lected that his face had a strange expres- 
sion that evening. He probably heard us. 
Only we spoke of the Prussians; and the 
old gentleman thought of the French and 


A bad turn out!’ 
but we 
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of their triumphal entry for which he had 
been waiting so long—MacMahon coming 
down the avenue amid flowers and fanfares 
of trumpets, his own son at the marshal’s 
side, and he, the veteran, on his balcony 
in grande tenue as at Lutzen, saluting the 
tattered colors and the eagles black with 
powder. 

‘* Poor father Jouve! He had undoubtedly 
imagined that he would be hindered from 
being present when the troops marched, for 
fear of its causing him too much emotion. 
Consequently, he took care to speak of it to 
no one; but the next day, just at the time 
when the Prussian battalions were entering 
timidly the long thoroughfare that leads 
from the Porte Maillot te the Tuilleries, the 
window up there opened softly, and the 
colonel appeared on the balcony with his 
casque, his long sword, with all the glorious 
old finery of a venerable cuirassier of Mil- 
haud. I ask myself yet what effort of will, 
what access of life had thus put him on his 
feet and in harness. One thing was sure; 
he was there, standing behind the balus- 
trade, astonished to find the avenues so 
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broad, so silent, the blinds of the buildings 
closed, Paris somber, like a great lazar- 
house, everywhere banners, but such strange 
ones, all white, with red crosses, and no one 
to go to meet our soldiers. 

‘‘For a moment, he believed that he was 
mistaken. 

‘*But no! Down yonder behind the Arc- 
de-Triomphe there was a confused noise, a 
black line that advanced in the brightening 
day. Then, little by little, the spikes of the 
helmets glittered, the little drums of Jena 
began to beat, and, under the Arc-de-l’ Etoile, 
rhythmically with the heavy step of the 
sections, with the clatter of sabers, the 
triumphal march from Schubert burst upon 
the air. 

‘Then, amid the mournful silence of the 
place, a cry was heard, a terrible cry: 

‘“*To arms! Toarms! The Prussians!’ 

And the four Uhlans of the advance guard 
could see up there on the balcony a tall old 
man moving his arms, and tottering, and 
then falling stiff and rigid. 

‘*This time Colonel Jouve 
indeed.’’ 


was dead 


Translated for THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


GRANT ON THE CLOSE OF THE WAR. 


By WILLIAM F. PECK. 


HOUGH the charm of novelty will be 
lacking, yet the interest attached to the 
first volume of the ‘‘ Personal Memoirs of 
U. S. Grant’’ will be revived by the second, 
which has lately appeared. The same lucid 
style of composition runs through these 


pages, with the same terseness of form 
and directness of statement that excited so 
much admiration then. There is noticeable 
also the same unambiguous judgment with 
regard to men and actions that evoked such 
hostile criticism in the case of the chapters 
on the battle of Shiloh, but no personal bit- 
terness mingles with the expression, and 
the reader feels generally that it is the 
decision of a judge rather than the plea of 
an advocate. 

The book opens with an account of Grant’s 
first meeting with Secretary Stanton at 
Indianapolis, in October, 1863. Nothing is 
said about the impression created in the 
mind of the writer by the famous war sec- 


retary, but the fact is mentioned that the 
special train on which they met arrived in 
Louisville in the midst of a drizzling rain, 
whereby Mr. Stanton caught a cold, from 
which, as he told Grant afterward, he did 
not expect to recover. The historian adds: 
‘* He never did.”’ 

Grant tells the reader (as he then told 
Stanton) about the critical position of Rose- 
crans at Chattanooga after his disastrous 
defeat at Chickamauga, which made it seem 
necessary, in order to extricate the army of 
the Cumberland, to relieve this unsuccessful 
general from his command and appoint 
Thomas in his place. This being done, 
and the command of the military divis- 
ion of the Mississippi being assumed by 
Grant, the army was safe. It remained for 
Sherman to carry Missionary Ridge, and 
Hooker to fight his battle on Lookout 
Mountain above the clouds, to pave the way 
for the decisive victory in front of Chatta- 
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nooga on the following day, which sent 
Bragg flying out of Tennessee. 

Upon the character of this officer, Grant 
makes an extended comment, relating a 
story that reminds one of the dilemma of 
the lord chancellor in the opera of ‘‘Iolan- 
the’’: ‘‘I have heard in the old army,’’ he 
says, ‘‘an anecdote very characteristic of 
Bragg. On one occasion, when stationed at 
a post of several companies commanded by 
a field officer, he was himself commanding 
one of the companies and at the same time 
acting as post-quartermaster and commis- 
sary. He was first-lieutenant at the time, 
but his captain was detached on other duty. 
As commander of the company, he made a 
requisition upon the quartermaster, himself, 
for something he wanted. As quartermaster, 
he declined to fill the requisition, and in- 
dorsed on the back of it his reasons for so 
doing. As company commander, he re- 
sponded to this, urging that his requisition 
called for nothing but what he was entitled 
to, and that it was the duty of the quarter- 
master to fill it. As quartermaster, he still 
persisted that he was right. In this condi- 


tion of affairs, Bragg referred the whole 
matter to the commanding officer of the 


post. The latter, when he saw the nature of 
the matter referred, exclaimed: ‘My God, 
Mr. Bragg, you have quarreled with every 
officer in the army, and now you are quarrel- 
ing with yourself.’ ”’ 

This defeat of Bragg on his chosen and 
well-intrenched ground produced such an 
effect throughout the south that, as Grant 
thinks, if their people and press had been 
allowed the same license of expression that 
was used in the North, the battle of Chatta- 
nooga would have been the last one fought 
for the preservation of the Union. As it 
was, it permitted the withdrawal of a suffi- 
cient number of troops to raise the siege of 
Knoxville, where Burnside had for some 
time been hemmed in, the president and the 
war department ‘‘ suffering an agony of sus- 
pense’ on his account. 

A successful but not very important raid 
of Sherman in Mississippi, ending in the 
occupation of Meridan, is of interest as 
showing Grant’s retention of the judgments 
that he had already formed, even though 
they conflict with the general, almost uni- 
versal, opinion of the public. Thomas had 
been ordered to co-operate with Sherman, 
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but his movements were so slow that he had 
to be prompted more than once. This is in 
harmony with the harsh judgment expressed 
by Grant in connection with Thomas’ slow- 
ness in ordering the charge at Chatanooga, 
and as it is nowhere offset by any praise at 
all commensurate with the blame, the effect 
is unfavorable to the reputation of this offi- 
cer. Even in the description of the battles 
of Franklin and Nashville in December, 
1864, the acknowledgment of the splendor of 
the Union victories is obscured by the cen- 
sure unsparingly cast on Thomas for his 
reluctance to move out of his intrenchments 
and attack Hood’s advancing army. 

That this judgment is not one formed in 
later years is shown by the numerous dis- 
patches sent to Thomas: ‘‘I had to say to 
General Thomas that I should remove him 
unless he acted promptly. He replied that 
he was very sorry, but he would move as 
soon as he could.”’ 

In the early part of March, 1864, Grant 
was called to Washington to receive his 
commission as lieutenant-general, a grade 
that had been restored, in order to confer it 
upon the successfulcommander. That done, 
he hurried to the front, not to review the 
splendid Army of the Potomac (new to him 
but veteran to the field), but to confirm 
Meade in its immediate command. 

At last the time had come for one com- 
bined movement of all the armies of the 
Union, having for its object the accomplish- 
ment of a single purpose, the destruction of 
Lee’s army and the capture of Richmond. 
To this everything else was to be subsidiary, 
no matter how important it might be in 
itself. The preliminaries to the opening of 
the great campaign were inauspicious. 
Banks had met with reverses on the Red 
river and thereby ‘‘eliminated the use of 
40,000 veterans whose co-operation had been 
expected.’’ Butler had contrived to squeeze 
his army into a narrow neck of land be- 
tween the James and the Appomattox, where 
he was so completely ‘‘ bottled up’’ as to be 
incapable of rendering assistance. Sigel 
managed to complicate the situation still 
further by his personal failure in West Vir- 
ginia a few days after the advance began. 
With these exceptions, everything went in 
harmony, without a backward movement. 

May 4th was the day appointed long 
beforehand for the beginning of the gigantic 
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operations that were to end in strangling 
the Confederacy. Sherman had previously 
visited the three armies of the Cumberland, 
the Tennessee, and the Ohio, that belonged 
in his military division of the Mississippi 
and were commanded by Thomas, McPher- 
son, and Schofield. These, in spite of all 
deficiencies, were made to move promptly on 
time, to join the advance against Joseph E. 
Johnston’s well-equipped army of southern 
veterans. A chapter, certainly brief enough, 
is given up to a description of the celebrated 
series of flanking movements, with hard- 
fought battles again and again, that ended 
in the occupation of Atlanta on the 2d of 
September, making the campaign, as Grant 
says, ‘‘one of the most memorable in his- 
tory.’’ 

Sherman’s sojourn at Atlanta was longer 
than he had expected. On the fall of the 
city, Johnston had been removed from the 
command by Jefferson Davis, and Hood 
appointed in his place. That general, in- 
stead of continuing to face Sherman, turned 
toward the southwest and then northward, 
destroying railroads as he went along, cut- 
ting Sherman’s lines of communication and 
threatening an invasion of the free states. 
Sherman could not follow him without 
undoing all that had been accomplished, but 
he sent Thomas back to Nashville with a 
large body of troops, trusting to him to take 
care of Hood. Then, cutting loose from his 
base of supplies and from all northern con- 
nections, he started on the march to the sea, 
which ended in the occupation of Savannah 
on the 21st of December. For this last 
movement, bold in its conception and skill- 
ful in its execution, Sherman is accorded all 
the credit by the writer, who states specific- 
ally that he himself had nothing to do with 
devising or planning it. 

Before daylight on the 4th of May, the 
Army of the Potomac crossed the Rapidan, 
a passage as memorable in its way as that 
of the Rubicon, for it was the decisive step 
from which there was to be no retreat. There 
were one hundred and sixteen thousand men 
when they started out, and the same num- 
ber was counted after the crossing of the 
James river, a month and a half later. But 
within those six weeks forty thousand men 
had dropped out of the ranks from death, 
wounds, or capture, and forty thousand 
more had been sent from the North to fill 
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their vacant places. These frightful losses 
had occurred mainly in the desperate battle 
of the Wilderness, on the two days following 
the passage of the Rapidan ; in the equally 
bloody engagement at Spottsylvania just 
afterward, in the crossing of the North 
Anna, and in the assaults at Cold Harbor. 

In all these, the fightisg was desperate, 
with losses almost equal on both sides, and 
in the last the carnage was dreadful; not 
that the fatalities were so great as before, 
but the waste of life was of so little avail. 
But the iron soldier gives no sign of horror 
till he has finished the somewhat technical 
account of Hancock’s heroic charges against 
the enemy. Then he indulges himself in a 
retrospect, or perhaps his mind misgives 
him as the shadows of his last days close 
about him. ‘‘I have always regretted,’’ he 
says; ‘‘that the last assault at Cold Harbor 
was ever made. No advantage whatever 
was gained to compensate for the heavy 
losses we sustained.’’ 

Why multiply details of this sanguinary 
campaign? It was more stubborn than any 
of Grant’s former conflicts, and his deter- 
mined efforts to get between the Army of 
Northern Virginia under Lee and the rebel 
capital, were foiled every time. Sheridan 
succeeded in making a cavalry raid around 
the Confederate lines and getting within the 
outer circle of the intrenchments around 
Richmond, but little real good was gained 
thereby. The flank movements of the Army 
of the Potomac were changed into length- 
ened detours, the last of which ended in 
crossing the James and getting south of 
Richmond, During the rest of the year, the 
army had no general engagement. 

Petersburg was invested, after the oppor- 
tunity for a successful assault had been 
allowed to slip by, and after several out- 
lying redans had been taken, with much 
loss of life, there was nothing to do but to 
run a series of mines under the works in 
front of the city. The explosion, which 
took place on the 30th of July, was unprece- 
dentedly grand as a display of fireworks, 
but it was worse than useless. A division 
of Burnside’s corps was sent into the crater 
before the smoke had cleared away, but it 
had to retire with the loss of four thousand 
men. The whole thing, as Grant says, was 
‘‘a stupendous failure.’ 

The Shenandoah valley now became the 
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theater of war. Hunter, who succeeded 
Sigel, had done good service there in gain- 
ing the battle of Staunton, thereby breaking 
up one of Lee’s principal bases of supply. 
But he was not quite the man for the place, 
and he was hampered by incessant instruc- 
tions from Washington. Grant finally suc- 
ceeded in having Sheridan appointed to the 
command, in spite of Stanton’s opposition, 
which was based on the youthfulness of the 
dashing cavalryman. Victory followed, of 
course. The decisive defeat of Early at 
Opequon creek in September, succeeded by 
the melodramatic incidents of the ride to 
Winchester, showed the country that all 
danger of the capture of Washington was 
over, and that Grant’s clutch upon Lee would 
never be shaken till the end had come. 

The close of 1864 and the beginning of 
1865 were marked by two performances at 
Fort Fisher on the North Carolina coast, 
guarding the entrance to Wilmington, which 
was one of the few ports of entry still left to 
the Confederacy, and one that had always 
been most attractive to the blockade-runners. 
The first effort to capture the fort was made 
by Butler, and was, naturally, a ridiculous 
failure. When the attempt was renewed 
three weeks later Terry carried the place by 
assault. 

By the first of February, Sherman started 
from Savannah, on his march to the North. 
Few commanders would have undertaken 
to advance through a country swarm- 
ing with hostile troops and with more than 
one army menacing him from a distance, 
ready to sweep down upon him when the 
desired combination could be effected. To 
prevent this, Grant had ordered both Thomas 
and Canby to send out expeditions that 
should keep the larger forces of the Confed- 
eracy in the southwest from moving east- 
ward. Both of these officers were exasper- 
atingly slow in moving, and their tardiness 
enabled the remnant of Hood’s army to be 
combined with other troops, all of whom 
were put under the command of Johnston. 
That officer did not, however, see fit to pre- 
cipitate a general engagement, and it was 
not till Sherman had got into North Caro- 
lina that any fighting of importance was 
done. Even then, there was no obstruction 
to his progress, and he occupied Goldsboro’ 
before the end of March, having passed 
through several cities in South Carolina on 
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his way, avoiding Charleston, which was 
evacuated more rapidly than if he had 
appeared before it. 

Before the final struggle began, peace 
commissioners presented themselves in front 
of Grant’s army and were sent to his head- 
quarters at City Point. They were Vice- 
President Stephens and two other officials 
of the Confederacy, and their errand was 
deemed so important that President Lincoln 
with a member of his cabinet went down to 
meet them. Nothing came of the negotia- 
tions, though Mr. Lincoln told them that if 
the south would recognize two things (that 
the Union as a whole must be forever pre- 
served and that slavery must be abolished) 
he would be almost willing to hand them a 
blank sheet of paper, with his signature 
attached, for them to fill in with what terms 
they pleased. 

The winter having passed away, Sheridan 
was brought down from the Shenandoah, 
after he had, in the beginning of March, 
captured nearly the whole of Early’s com- 
mand. It took some time and some fighting 
for him to get to the headquarters of the 
commanding general, which he reached just 
after Lee had made a desperate, but unsuc- 
cessful, effort to break the lines that were so 
tightly gathered about Petersburg. The 
plan for the grand movement was then told 
to him, as it had been laid out by Grant. 
Sherman had wished that nothing should be 
done till he could get up from North Caro- 
lina, which would be about the middle of 
April, but Grant decided to move on an 
earlier day. 

For this there were three reasons: First, 
the North was getting terribly impatient 
over the prolongation of the war. Second, 
there was the greatest danger that Lee might 
slip away any night. Third, Grant was 
anxious to obtain for the Army of the Poto- 
mac the glory for which they had fought 
through four long years and of a part of 
which they would be deprived, in the mouths 
of politicians at least, if, before they had 
completed their work, Sherman’s victorious 
soldiers should come to their aid. 

On the 29th of March, Sheridan was 
started out to sweep around south of the 
army and strike the enemy at Five Forks, 
the extreme point of Lee’s right flank. His 
attack was at first successful, but he soon 
had to fall back, and Warren was ordered to 
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his support. The extreme deliberation of 
that general receives the severest censure at 
the hands of our historian (as, indeed, had 
been the case on previous occasions), and 
Sheridan himself was so provoked by it that 
he removed Warren on the field and put 
Griffin in command of the fifth corps. That 
done, the assault was renewed and the enemy 
were routed with great slaughter. 

The next day, a general assault was made 
all along the line with uniform success, so 
that the prisoners taken in this series of 
battles numbered about twelve thousand, 
with fifty pieces of ageiff#ry. A bombard- 
ment of Petersbur, an assault to fol- 
low, was ordered the next morning, but 
before that co e, the city was evac- 
uated and Rj ond was abandoned at the 
same tim 

Grant Started at once in pursuit of Lee, 
hoping to head him off before he could join 
Johnston’s army and crush Sherman with 
the united forces. Day after day, the run- 
ning fight continued, one side filled with the 
courage of despair, the other flushed with 
repeated victory. Each day saw Lee’s flying 
columns crumbling away, even more by 
desertion than by capture or by death, and, 
finally, on the 9th of April, the Army of 
Northern Virginia, reduced t3 less than 
thirty thousand, surrendered. Terms more 
liberal than were ever granted by a con- 
queror before enabled all the soldiers, offi- 
cers, and privates to return to their homes, 
each man taking all the property that he 
could claim as his own, even to the horse on 
which he rode. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Sher- 
man, who could not be defeated by Johnston, 
was completely outwitted by him in diplo- 
macy, and received his capitulation with 
terms so favorable that they were imme- 
diately rejected by the government in Wash- 
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him. Suppose he stood as high in the 
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ington, and a complete surrender, as in the 
case of Lee, was insisted on. Not only that, 
but Sherman fell instantly into disrepute, 
was deprived of his command, was treated 
with great indignity by the war office, and 
incurred on the part of the public a sus- 
picion that was as short-lived as it was 
unjust. Mobile fell about the same time, 
and the various bodies of troops scattered 
throughout the late Confederacy laid down 
their arms. 

Before this was accomplished, the assas- 
sin’s bullet destroyed the life of President 
Lincoln, the best friend the South had in all 
the North. His death changed the policy of 
conciliation, which would have been certain 
to follow the war. It put at the head of the 
government a man that drove the southern- 
ers nearly to distraction by his savage 
threats of vengeance, and that, suddenly 
altering his attitude, did them immeasur- 
ably more harm by going over to their side 
and antagonizing congress in their behalf. 
The result was the passage of those harsh 
measures known as the reconstruction acts, 
and the postponement of anything like cor- 
diality between the sections till within a 
recent period. 

These things are freely commented on in 
the book before us, and the author’s opin- 
ions are given with no uncertain sound. It 
is, however, in his remarks on the character- 
istics of the generals that served under him 
that the power of the writer is more plainly 
recognized. With well-chosen words, he 
praises them for their admirable qualities, 
while, with just discrimination, he indi- 
cates the points in which they fall short of 
the highest excellence. The volume closes 
with a graceful recognition of the universal 
sympathy expressed for General Grant in 
his last illness. It is his farewell to the 
world. 
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income? Suppose his ability as a railroad 
or an insurance manager, or a bank presi- 
dent, were as great as his ability as a writer, 
would a salary of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars a year excite surprise? No. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars would be simply fair 
pay. Comparatively speaking, Mr. Howells’ 
salary from the Harpers is very small. 
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After the painting of R. Warthmueller. 








THE VOICE OF THE HEART. 


By C. WILD. 


F ULL of weariness, the young mother 
made a gesture of impatience. 

‘* Let me alone, Ella!’’ she said in a tired, 
‘‘Go to your corner and 
I have no use for you 


sluggish voice. 
play with your dolls. 
here just now.”’ 

Over the chubby, rosy face of the little 
girl spread a troubled shadow. 

Mamma was ever thus. She always sent 
her little one to her dolls, when she came 
near her, and yet Ella loved her beautiful 
mamma so much ! 

How gladly had she climbed into her lap 
and wound her small arms about her mam- 
ma’s neck and hugged her to her heart, just 
as little Marie, who lived on the third story, 
used todoto hermamma. Oh, what a good, 
good time little Marie had, although she did 
not wear niceclothes like Ella, nor get candy 
and other sweets ; but, instead, her mother 
played and romped with her, and once, yes, 
once, Ella had seen how Marie’s mamma 
had pressed her little daughter to her heart 
again and again, and kissed her lips. 

Ella’s mamma never yet did that; and yet 
she was so beautiful, much more beautiful 
than Marie’s mamma, who always wore the 
same dress of black stuff and never had 
bracelets or rings. 

‘‘We are poor,’’ Marie said, when Ella 
asked her once why she, too, did not go 
riding in a beautiful carriage, and why she 
had no big dolls like hers. 

Poor! The child did not comprehend the 
meaning of this word. She was so accus- 
tomed to have things nice and elegant, 
that they were indifferent to her. Her little 
heart yearned so much for love, and just 
that was denied her. Her papa was good to 
her, of course, but he had so little time at 
his disposal ; and the French nurse that she 
had was a peevish, unfriendly person, who 
liked best to read books and leave the child 
to herself. 

And her mamma, her beautiful mamma! 
To her, little Ella seemed only to be a bur- 
den. When the child came to her every 


morning, she touched with a cold kiss her 
daughter’s luxuriant blonde hair. That was 
her only sign of tenderness. 

After dinner, Ella was permitted each day 
to play for an hour with her doll in her 
mamma’s room, then she was dismissed and 
did not go to see her mamma again until 
the next morning. 

A heavy sigh used to lift the gentle bosom 
of the child. The large blue eyes fixed 
themselves on the beautiful woman as she 
used to lie, folded inan elegant silk wrapper, 
on an ottoman. With soft hand, Ella was 
accustomed to stroke the expensive lace 
embroideries of its garniture. It smelled so 
sweet, it looked so pretty, so airy! Ah! if 
her mamma would allow her just once to 
play with the pale blue ribbons that peeped 
here and there through the laces so entic- 
ingly! Little Ella could not withstand the 
temptation. Yearningly she stretched out 
her little rosy fingers and took hold of the 
knots of ribbons. The young mother was 
aroused from her reveries by the touch. 

‘“What! You are standing there yet?’ 
she asked. 

She was going to add a reproof, only the 
great baby eyes looked at her so beseech- 
ingly that she involuntarily continued in 
a milder tone: 

‘‘Do you want anything, Ella?’ 

The eyes of the child lighted up like two 
bright sunbeams. 

‘*T would like—I wish, mamma, that you 
loved me a little,’’ she stammered, confused. 

‘‘I do love you, Ella,’’ she said, laying 
her hand lightly on the blonde head of the 
little girl. 

‘*Very, very much, mamma ?”’’ 

‘*Very much !’’ 

The child drew a long breath. 

‘‘Then, then,’’ she asked, pressing her 
little hands together tightly, ‘‘then perhaps 
you will take me on your lap and kiss me, 
as Marie’s mother does her ?”’ 

The young mother slowly arose from her 
half-reclining position. Fora few moments 
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she stared fixedly at the little questioner. 

‘“Mamma!’’ entreated the little one tim- 
idly. 

Over the lady’s beautiful face flashed 
something like tenderness. She bowed her- 
self to the child, and, closing Ella in her 
arms, lifted the tiny form to her lap. 

‘* Are you satisfied now, Ella?’ 

‘Oh, mamma,” cried the child exult- 
ingly, winding her arms around her mother’s 
neck, ‘‘ how good you are, though ! and how 
dear, how dear you will be to me for your 
goodness.”’ 

The mother took the little blonde head in 
her delicate, slender hands and looked deep 
into the eyes of her daughter. Oh, it was 
the image of an unloved husband that met 
her gaze, mirrored in the rosy child-face. 

She drew a deep sigh and then suddenly 
pressed a kiss on the little mouth. 

‘* Now go, Ella,’’ she said gently, placing 
the child on the floor, ‘‘go and be a good 
girl. Mamma would like to be left undis- 
turbed now.”’ 

Obediently the child went to the corner to 
her dolls. A reflection of inward happiness 
rested on the sweet little face. Her mamma 
had never before been so good to her! While 
the child continued to play with her dolls, 
the young mother lay with half-closed eyes 
on the ottoman. 


She was very handsome, this young wife 
of the wealthy manufacturer Reinhardt, and 
she was generally considered one of the most 
noted beauties of the capital, a recognition 
that she unquestionably deserved. 

Manuela was very young when she became 
Reinhardt’s wife. She had counted hardly 
seventeen summers when her husband was, 
at least, twice that age. 

Manuela’s father was a rich banker, who, 
through unfortunate speculations, became, 
one might almost say, in one night a beggar. 
He could not bear his loss and shot him- 
self, leaving his widow and daughter in 
the most straightened circumstances. The 
family had been accustomed to live in 
elegant style, keeping a house celebrated for 
the brilliancy of its entertainments. Now 
penury and misery stared the two women in 
the face. All their friends drew back from 
them when misfortune overtook them. 

One alone remained faithful, and he was 
Reinhardt. He took the forsaken ones 
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under his protection and brought to order, 
so far as he could, their confused affairs. 
Half a year after the catastrophe, Manuela 
became his wife. No mortal, not even her 
mother, guessed that she buried in her breast 
a youthful illusion, when she gave Rein- 
hardt her hand. 

Manuela had a cousin, a very young and 
handsome man, who, while she was hardly 
out of her baby shoes, used to trifle and toy 
with her in the way such young people are 
wont to do. He had thought of nothing 
when he used to whisper flatteries in the ear 
of his pretty cousin, or when he kissed her 
hand with boyish gallantry. 

But Manuela had taken all these signs of 
tenderness very earnestly. Cousin Victor 
had remained the ideal of her maiden 
dreams, although he was removed and had 
to take his quarters in another garrison. 
The handsome lieutenant, with the blonde 
down covering his upper lip sank deep in 
her heart, and she shed many hot tears at 
his departure. Soon afterward, the misfor- 
tune happened to her family. Manuela had 
heard nothing more from her cousin. 

As Reinhardt sued for her hand, her first 
impulse was to utter ‘‘no.’’ The still and 
earnest man had not understood how to win 
the sympathy of the young girl. 

But Manuela was accustomed to a glitter- 
ing existence, and the present condition of 
affairs weighed heavily upon her. Her 
mother, also, was delighted at this happy 
turn of things. Manuela herself had to 
confess that Reinhardt’s wooing was a piece 
of good fortune. She gave up the dreams of 
her girlhood and resolved to forget her cousin 
Victor. 

In the beginning, she seemed to succeed 
in this very well. The novelty of her posi- 
tion, the return to riches, which had been 
painfully missed, all this worked so lively 
an influence, that she found no time to think 
of her lost happiness. Soon, however, it 
was different. Manuela’s mother sickened, 
and died after a short illness. 

The young wife felt herself suddenly 
isolated, and, during the time that her 
mourning compelled her to avoid society, 
the memories of the past crowded upon her 
with double force. She thought more than 
ever of her young and handsome cousin, 
whom her earnest and quiet husband re- 
sembled in nothing, and deeper and deeper 
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itself on her 


image stamped 


Victor’s 
heart. 

She had no idea how fervently, how ten- 
derly, her serious husband loved her. She 
saw in him only the one that had robbed her 
of her freedom, that had thrust her in a 
gilded cage, as one guards a rare and brill- 
iant bird, in order to have an ornament for 
his house, and a deep resentment took pos- 
session of her. She became ever colder, 
ever more repellent to her husband; and 
Reinhardt was too proud to sue further for a 
heart that felt for him no warmer sentiments. 
He gave himself up completely to his busi- 
ness, and left the young wife to herself. 

This neglect, as she called it, embittered 
Manuela still more. At the bottom of her 
heart, it pained her to believe that she had 
been married simply because she was beau- 
tiful. She became a mother, but she showed 
little affection for her child. It was his 
child, too, and the more little Ella grew, the 
more striking became her resemblance to her 
father. From the mother she got alone the 
beautiful blonde hair and the great blue 
eyes. 

Ella was handed over to strange hirelings, 
and her handsome mother, afterwards as 
before, went herown way. She was not at 
all coquettish, and soon she found no longer 
any enjoyment in the intoxicating whirl of 
social pleasures that surrounded her. Only 
what could she do? 

She felt impelled to go on in order to for- 
get her domestic misery ; perhaps, also, to 
deaden the inward voice that sometimes 
kept whispering to her warningly : 

‘* You have from the very beginning badly 
fulfilled the duties of a wife. It should 
have been your part to have made your own 
the heart of your husband, with gentleness 
and kindness, instead of showing him, as 
you have, coldness and indifference. With- 
out compromising your womanly dignity, 
you could have been friendlier and more 
amiable, and many a thing would have been 
different.”’ 

But Manuela was deaf to this voice. It 
was not her part to sue for love ; it was the 
part of her husband, who had chosen her, 
and that he did not do it hurt her more 
than she was willing to confess. 

Thus had she dragged along the yoke of 
her unhappy marriage four years, when 
Victor returned to the capital. 
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The young and good-looking lieutenant 
had become an elegant officer. ‘‘ The hand- 
some captain,’’ people used to call him; and 
he was indeed a very attractive man. 

His polished and high-bred demeanor 
assured him everywhere a favorable recep- 
tion from the ladies, and although the men 
found him in many respects not exactly to 
their taste, he had all the women on his 
side. 

What Manuela felt at seeing him again, 
no words can express. Joy and an undefined 
sentiment of fear disputed actively in her 
soul. The long, somewhat too bold look of 
admiration that the captain gave her drove 
the blood to her cheeks and caused her heart 
to beat tumultuously. Had Victor forgotten 
his former affection for her? or—she dared 
not think of it! and yet he came back ever 
to her mind—what could, what would come 
of it? 

It was natural that Reinhardt should open 
his house to the cousin of his wife. The 
captain came pretty often; and also in 
society he was seen most frequently at Man- 
uela’s side. And yet no word of calumny 
dared to make busy with her name. The 
cold and reserved carriage of the young wife 
excluded in advance any shadow of sus- 
picion. 

Even the handsome captain, who had 
thought to come to see and to conquer, found 
himself somewhat mistaken. Manuela’s 
repose led even him astray, and her apparent 
coldness caused the fire to flame up more 
fiercely in his heart. 

But Victor’s affection did not resemble 
Manuela’s. He loved merely the beautiful 
woman, while she still saw in him always 
the dear companion of her childhood. He 
had forgotten long ago the triflings of past 
years, while she held to their sweet memo- 
ries with all her strength. 

It was that only, in her eyes, that excused 
the sudden passion flaming up in her heart. 
She would not acknowledge to herself that 
her husband’s indifference had anything to 
do with it ; whether Reinhardt loved her or 
not, it did not matter. 

Thus an entire year passed since the cap- 
tain’s coming, and he did not yet understand 
the exact footing on which he stood with 
Manuela. Sometimes it seemed to him as 
though her eyes met his with love, but 
directly thereafter she would encounter his 
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glances with such coldness and repose that 
he lost every illusion. 

His sighs, his half-whispered words, re- 
mained unheeded; and yet it seemed to him 
again as though she listened gladly to these 
confessions that came in sweet, caressing 
tones from his lips. 


While the child played quietly in her cor- 
ner, Manuela was dreaming of her love which 
took her whole being captive, which offered 
her the happiness that, until now, her 
married life had failed to give her. 

‘Why, why had Reinhardt never shown 
her such tenderness, such affection !’’ 

Horrified at her own thoughts, she sprang 
up. Why did the image of this man always 
mingle in her reveries? Indeed, she did not 
care for him, and she—oh, she hated him ! 

She arose and went to the child. 

‘* Go to your nurse now, Ella,’’ she said. 

The little one looked up to her entreat- 
ingly. 

‘* Mayn’t I stay just a little while ? 
be so good, mamma !’’ 

‘“No!”’ 

Her tone was so short, so coldly repellent, 
that little Ella caught up her dolls in silence 


I will 


and sadly slipped out of the room. 
Manuela gazed after the pretty little form 


as it disappeared behind the portiere. She 
was just going to call the child back to her, 
but she quickly restrained the impulse. 
There, leaning against the door that led 
into her small reception room, was the cap- 
tain. The young wife involuntarily pressed 
both hands on her wildly throbbing heart. 

‘‘How did you come here?’’ she asked, 
looking down confused at her xegligze. 
‘‘Why did you not have yourself an- 
nounced ?”’ 

‘‘T found no one in the ante-room,’’ he 
answered, slowly drawing nearer. 

‘‘Unpardonable carelessness !’’ cried the 
young wife, trembling in every limb. 

‘‘ Manuela,’’ he interrupted, in passionate 
tones, ‘‘how charming you look in those 
airy garments !"’ 

Manuela became pale. Her husband never 
had this tone of rapture for her, and yet he 
saw her every day ‘‘in those airy garments.”’ 

She gave no answer. A terrible dread 
took possession of her. She felt that this 
hour would be decisive, and she shook with 
emotion. The captain had seized both her 
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hands in his and was pressing his burning 
lips upon them. 

‘* Leave me, Victor,’’ she moaned. 

‘*No, no, no! for I love you. I love you, 
and will dare everything, providing I may 
call you mine !’’ 

He tried to embrace her, but she stepped 
back. Then he fell before her on his knees. 
Glowing and passionate words burst from 
his lips, and she listened to them with 
heightened color in her cheeks. 

Did this wild and stormy speech find a 
response in her breast? Singular, while she 
listened with quickened pulse and heaving 
bosom to Victor’s words, the earnest face of 
her husband rose before her eyes. Why 
had he never addressed her thus? 

Because he did not love her; because she 
was for him merely a beautiful statue to 
adorn his mansion. No more; no less. She 
sighed and drew away her hands from 
Victor’s. 

‘*Stand up !”’ she said. 
you further !’’ 

But the ice was broken. The captain 
understood women too well not to know that 
Manuela was already half conquered. A 
proud, triumphant smile played around his 
lips as he left Reinhardt’s house. 

After this, Manuela listened readily to 
his assurances of love. She heard him in 
silence when he arranged a plan of flight, 
and tried to persuade her to leave the house 
of her husband. Why not? What did she 
want at the side of this man? But to lie, 
to deceive and betray him—she was too 
proud for that. If she broke faith with him, 
everybody should know it. She was not 
afraid of publicity. If he had a treasure, 
why did he not esteem it enough to guard it 
better ? 

The captain’s intention was to take a long 
furlough and to go with her to sunny Italy. 
Reinhardt had to leave the city for several 
days, and Manuela was to take advantage of 
this to leave his house forever. 

The captain had received permission to 
absent himself from his military duties for 
a longer time, and had arranged all his 
affairs, so that nothing more remained in the 
way of their flight. Nevertheless, Manuela 
put off the time of the carrying out of their 
plan until the evening before Reinhardt’s 
return. 

No matter how impetuously Victor begged, 


‘*T will not hear 
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she stood firm. It was as though she were 
loath to depart, as though she could not tear 
herself away from the house where she had 
been mistress so many years. 

And her child, her little Ella! The 
thought of her little girl, who had enjoyed 
so meager a portion of her affections, 
weighed often heavily on her heart. Should 
she take the child with her? Had she a 
right to do it—she who, trampling under 
foot every consideration, was about to desert 
her husband in secret ? 

No, Ella must stay with her father. The 
child would bring him too much to her 
remembrance. As soon as she left Rein- 
hardt’s house, every tie must be severed. 
Indeed, it were better so ! 

But she would not refuse herself one part- 
ing kiss. She had lately occupied herself 
more with the child, and a warmer feeling 
toward her had grown up in her heart, feel- 
ings that she herself did not understand ; 
but as she now stood, in that late hour of 
the night, before the bed of the sleeping 
child, a wild and overwhelming sense of sor- 
row convulsed her. 

It was her child, too, although the features 
were those of an unloved husband. It was 
her own flesh and blood, and she was going 
to forsake it now, never, never to return ! 
She bowed herself over the sleeping child 
and hot tears dropped on the blonde tresses. 

Ella moved uneasily from side to side. 
Her cheeks were of a dark red color, and the 
little hands that Manuela gently and lightly 
touched were burning hot. 

The young mother gazed at her child 
anxiously. Between the half-opened lips 
that looked like two tender rose petals, the 
breath came quick and irregular. The 
bosom rose and fell with an effort, and now 
came, hoarse and broken, from Ella’s 
mouth: 

‘‘Mamma, mamma! 

Forgetful of everything, Manuela bent her 
head low down to the little girl. 

‘Ella, my darling Ella!’’ she cried. 

Then two full, round arms wound them- 
selves tightly around her neck, two great 
blue eyes opened wide, and a half-smothered 
child’s voice whispered : 

‘‘Mamma, mamma, stay !’’ 

‘‘T will stay with you, my dariing! I will 
stay with you |” Manuela sobbed, pressing 
her little daughter to her breast. 


” 
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‘‘T will be a better mother to you than I 
have been. But, Ella, my darling, what 
ails you, say ?”’ 

A hollow rattling in the throat was the 
only answer. The blue eyes closed and the 
little one sank back, seemingly lifeless, 
Manuela called anxiously for the nurse, who 
slept in the adjoining chamber, and whose 
door stood open. 

Some time passed before the sleepy French- 
woman was aroused. She was much aston- 
ished to find her mistress, in the middle of 
the night, at the little girl’s couch. But 
Manuela gave her no time to express her 
wonder in words. She commanded her, in a 
voice tremulous with terror, to send imme- 
diately for a physician and to awaken one of 
the servants. Ella hdd been taken suddenly 
ill. 

Then she turned again to her daughter, 
who lay in a high fever. 

She gave no thought to the circumstance 
that the captain was waiting for her at the 
next street corner with a carriage to convey 
her to the railroad station; that she ought to 
have been there long ago, if she did not wish 
to miss the night train. She thought of 
nothing, nothing but her sick child. 

The physician shook his head gravely. 
Ella was in the grasp of one of the most 
dangerous diseases known to childhood. 
While Manuela sat, pale and distressed, at 
the bed of her child, the captain was an- 
nounced. 

A shudder overran the form of the young 
wife. Was he coming to remind her of her 
promise ? 

‘‘T receive no one,’’ she said shortly and 
sternly to the servant. ‘‘Tell the captain I 
cannot leave my sick child.’ 

The servant went, but returned imme- 
diately. The captain begged for just one 
moment, a pressing affair. Then Manuela 
arose with her blue eyes glittering with 
anger, but she controlled herself. She cast 
one long look once more on the child, as she 
left the room with firm step. 

In the small reception room, the captain 
advanced impetuously to meet her. 

‘‘Manuela, what does this mean? Why 
did you keep me waiting yesterday in 
vain ?”’ 

She looked at him proudly. 

‘* Because I did not wish to go with you,”’ 
she said slowly. ‘‘ Because I have learned 
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to see my fault, and because I cannot leave 
my child. ’”’ 

‘““You intend, then, to wait until her 
recovery ?’’ he asked in an irritable tone. 
‘‘I had not expected to find you so senti- 
mental.”’ 

Her lips curled in a contemptuous smile. 

‘You have misunderstood me. I shall 
never forsake this house willingly !”’ 

‘‘Manuela!’’ He stepped towards her 
passionately, and sought to seize her hand, 
but she waved him back. 

‘* All is over between us,’’ she said, draw- 
ing along breath. ‘‘ Forget me, and avoid 
this house in the future.”’ 

‘*Do you really mean it?’’ he cried, more 
enraged than wounded. ‘‘So you have been 
only playing with me, and I have been the 
victim of your mockeries !’’ 

‘‘Believe whatever you will,’’ she an- 
swered, her blue eyes fixed full upon him. 
‘‘We are henceforth strangers to each 
other.”’ . 

She bent her head slightly and was about 
to withdraw, when he stepped hastily in her 


way. 
‘*No, no, Manuela!’’ he said in a voice 
trembling with anger, ‘‘ you do not cast me 


off so easily. Answer me! 
wish to give me up ?”’ 

‘*Leave me! I must go to my child.”’ 

He caught her violently by the arm. 

‘‘Stay, Manuela! I must hear your 
reasons !’’ 

‘‘T wish to make atonement for my errors 
in becoming a good mother to my child, if 
God will let her remain with me,”’’ she cried, 
growing very pale; ‘‘and now this is 
enough. I must go.’’ 

She tried to loosen herself from his grasp, 
but he held her fast. 

‘*Manuela,”’ he entreated, contemplating 
her with burning glances, ‘‘I love you so 
fondly !’’ 

‘*Let me go, or I will call for help !’’ 

He released her without another word. 
For a few moments longer, they gazed in 
each other’s eyes, she proud and cold, he 
angry and stern; then both turned at the 
same time to go. 

Manuela returned to the sick room. The 
captain went directly to the railroad station 
and left the city on the next train. 

As Reinhardt came back that evening, 
Manuela sprang to meet him. 


Why do you 
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‘* At last, at last!’’ she cried in a voice 
choked with tears, throwing herself wildly 
into his arms, ‘‘ the doctor has just said that 
there is hope !’’ 

Reinhardt, astonished, clasped his sobbing 
wife in his arms. What had taken place 
during his absence? His wife had never 
met him thus before. 

With gentle words, he sought to quiet her 
and then he learned of Ella’s illness, and 
that the danger was happily over. Hecould 
hardly believe his senses, such a change had 
taken place in Manuela’s manner and bear- 
ing toward him. 

With what tender care she nursed her little 
daughter! With what love her eyes rested 
on the sweet face of the child! 

Was Reinhardt made the sport of adream, 
or would it remain this way always? The 
solution of the riddle became known to him 
as they sat that night by each other, watch- 
ing over the sleep of their daughter; for 
Manuela, although completely worn out, 
refused peremptorily to surrender her posi- 
tion at the bedside of the little patient. 
Sweetly and restfully, Ella slept. The mild 
light of the night lamp fell on her face, 
down upon which both parents gazed ten- 
derly. 

Restfulness and peace lay on the little 
face. Restfulness and peace entered the 
heart of Manuela also. She found sufficient 
courage to tell her husband all, and to beg 
his forgiveness. No false shame held her 
back from being truthful and open with 
him ; for she felt that an honorable confes- 
sion alone could make her worthy of his 
confidence. 

When she ended, he held her hands with a 
gentle pressure. 

‘‘Why did you want to leave me, Man- 
uela ?”’ 

‘*Because I felt myself lonely and for- 
saken; because I knew you did not love me,”’ 
came passionately from her lips. ‘‘ You 
passed me by so coldly, without making an 
effort to win my heart !’’ 

‘** Look at me!’’ 

Slowly she lifted her glance. What did 
she read in his eyes? What did he in hers? 
She lowered her head to his breast silently; 
his arms enfolded her. 

‘*T will try to win your love,’’ he said. 


Translated for THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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By JANE MARSH PARKER. 


HE was a slender slip of a girl to send 
alone at nightfall a mile or more to bor- 
row the horse that she was to lead home be- 
fore breakfast in the early morning; a fair- 
skinned, blue-eyed girl of thirteen, delicate 
in feature, little hands and feet, the daughter 
of the well-to-do farmer, Thomas Jemison, a 
Scotch-Irish settler on the frontier of Penn- 
sylvania. There were six of the Jemison 
boys and girls, and a very happy home was 
theirs, with their good and thrifty mother. 
They heard of trouble with the Indians in 
other localities along the border, but they 
felt safe in their frontier home, even when 
they heard the wolves howl at night, or 
missed a lamb or a calf after the visit of a 
prowling panther. Mr. Jemison must have 
been over-driven with work that spring day, 
when Mary was sent alone to borrow the 
horse. No doubt the adventure was a pleas- 


ant change for the child, although she used 


to tell, in her after life, that she had a warn- 
ing that night that something was going to 
happen. 

She was safe home betimes in the morn- 
ing, leading her horse, and hungry for the 
breakfast she knew would be waiting for 
her. She found that company had arrived 
the night before, a woman and three little 
children, and the woman’s brother-in-law, 
the family of a man that was “‘ fighting in 
Washington’s army.’’ Mary’s mother was 
getting breakfast. The children were play- 
ing together. The two elder Jemison boys 
were at work near the barn. The men were 
outside. There was the sound of the firing 
of guns, shot after shot, in quick succes- 
sion, and before those women and children 
could speak for fright, in rushed the sav- 
ages that had killed the uncle of the chil- 
dren, and had bound Mr. Jemison at his 
very door. Ina few moments, they were all 
helpless prisoners, their hands tied behind 
them, and the Indians driving them into the 
woods, lashing the little children forward 
with a whip. 

Each Indian carried away as much plun- 
der as he could, the bread, meal, and meat 


of Mrs. Jemison’s larder, and the breakfast 
her children might not taste. All day they 
marched to the westward, never a mouthful 
of food or a drop of water, expecting every 
moment to be tomahawked or burnt at the 
stake. At night, they were suffered to drop 
down on the damp ground, without fire or 
shelter, the pitiful wailing of the starving 
children awakening no pity in the savage 
heart. On again they moved at early day- 
break, halting at sunrise, when Mrs. Jemi- 
son’s meat and bread were sparingly given 
out. 

At the end of the second day’s journey, 
the good mother, who had cheered her dear 
ones all she could, saw the Indians taking 
off Mary’s shoes and stockings and putting 
a pair of moccasins on her feet. The same 
was done to the little boy whose father was 
in Washington’s army. The mothers knew 
what that meant. The two children were to 
be adopted by the Indians. All but Mary 
and the little boy would never see another 
sunset. 

Mrs. Jemison managed to say a last word 
to her little Mary. She bade her good-bye, 
charging her to remember her prayers and 
the English language, and not to try run- 
ning away from the Indians. ‘I was cry- 
ing,’’ said Mary Jemison, in telling the 
story years after, ‘‘and an Indian came and 
led me away. ‘Don’t cry, Mary,’ mother 
called afterme. ‘God bless you, my child.’”’ 

She and the little boy lay under the bushes 
that night with an Indian guarding them. 
They never slept, but the Indian did; and 
then the boy begged Mary to run away with 
him, to hide in the woods; but her mother’s 
counsel kept her where she was. 

The next morning they were hurried for- 
ward again, she and the boy the only cap- 
tives. They knew, without being told, that 
the others of their party, father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, had been murdered in 
the night, and that they would never see 
them again. They dared not cry, dared not 
complain. 

The next night, they encamped by a fire. 
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It had been raining, and they were cold and 
wet. Again Mary ate her mother’s bread, 
and, crouching by the fire, she watched the 
Indians dress the bloody scalps they had 
brought with them. One was combing the 
gory locks of her mother; another, the 
flaxen hair of her little brothers and sisters. 
If she fell asleep at all, it was to start and 
see those horrible scalps drying before the 
fire. 

Through rain and snow, they marched on, 
day after day, at last reaching Fort Pitt, now 
Pittsburg. There the face and hair of the 
captives were painted red. A young white 
man, a prisoner, had been added to their 
company. They were shut up alone in an 
empty building inside the fort. Another 
terrible night was passed; for they might 
well dread the morrow, when, they had rea- 
son to believe, they would be horribly tor- 
tured and put to death, or turned into the 
forest to save themselves from the wild 
beasts as best they could. Early in the 
morning, the young man and the little boy 
were taken out of the fort, leaving Mary 
alone in her terror. She never heard from 
them again; never knew their fate. 

Now, two Seneca squaws, who had lost a 


brother in the warfare going on between red 
man and white man, were looking at that 
moment for a prisoner, or an enemy’s scalp. 
Either would comfort them for the loss of 


their brother. It was a custom among the 
Indians for the mourners of the dead in bat- 
tleto welcome the returning braves and claim 
a prisoner or a scalp. With the prisoner 
they could do what they liked, torture or 
adopt, just as they pleased. The two Sen- 
eca squaws received a prisoner and scalps in 
this case. 

They were extremely pleased with Mary, 
and decided to adopt her. So she sailed 
away with them in their canoe, a larger 
canoe going before them down the Ohio, an 
Indian standing in the stern, holding upon 
a pole the scalps of her family. Her 
mother’s bright red hair floated before her 
eyes, and seemed leading her to her new 
home. They passed a Shawnee town, where 
she saw a smouldering fire and the sus- 
pended fragments of the bodies of white 
people, who had just been burned to death. 
About eighty miles by river from Fort Pitt 
they landed at the wigwam of the Seneca 
squaws. 
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Her new sisters were very kind to her. 
They named her Deh-ge-wa-nus, meaning 
Two-falling-voices. The little pale-faced 
stranger, who had taken their brother's 
place in their hearts, had lulled by her voice 
the voice of their sorrow. She was given 
light work only to do, and was forbidden to 
speak English. Remembering her mother’s 
last words, she would go away alone and 
repeat her prayers and familiar English 
words. In time, she ceased doing so; but 
she never wholly forgot her mother’s tongue. 

The story of her life for four years at She- 
nanjee, where in summer she planted, and 
hoed, and harvested the corn, and squash, 
and beans, and where in winter she went 
into the forest with the hunters ; her hopes 
of escape more than once prevented by the 
watchful affection of her Indian sisters ; her 
early marriage to Sin-nin-jee, a Delaware 
brave—all this, as told in the account of her 
life by James E. Seaver, is a romance of 
thrilling incident, giving us a deep insight 
into Indian life. Singular as it may seem, 
she became contented, even happy. ‘Only 
one thing marred my happiness,’’ she said 
in after years, ‘‘remembering my parents 
and the home I loved.’’ 

Some of Sin-nin-jee’s kindred lived in the 
Genesee valley in Western New York, the 
fair hunting-grounds of the Senecas in the 
Iroquois long house. In the fall of 1758, 
when her baby Thomas was about nine 
months old, she set out with her husband 
and three of his brothers, and her baby, of 
course, to visit these relatives in the Gen- 
esee. Sin-nin-jee, hearing of good winter 
hunting ‘‘down the river,’’ concluded not to 
goto the Genesee until the spring. Mary 
went on with his brothers, her big baby on 
her back, traveling nearly six hundred miles 
on foot through an almost pathless wilder- 
ness, reaching Little Beard’s Town (now 
Cuylerville) lateintheautumn. The fatigue 
and suffering of that journey she never for- 
got, and in her old age she would*go over 
the trail in her fancy, ‘‘sleeping on the 
naked ground, with nothing but my wet 
blanket to cover us.”’ 

Little Beard’s Town was a place of consid- 
erable importance, to the Senecas at least, 
in 1759. It was on the west bank of the 
beautiful Genesee river. She found that 
many of the Seneca braves were off on the 
war path, helping the French against the 
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English. She saw those of her own race 
brought in as captives and tortured, but her 
pleadings for them often saved their lives. 

She was the first and only white woman 
in the country. Not until 1797, thirty-eight 
years after, was any of the land around her 
sold to the whites. The first orchard west 
of the Genesee, planted by a white settler, 
was in 1799, when Mary Jemison had culti- 
vated her Indian patch for forty-one years. 
At the time of the treaty of Stanwix, in 
1784, she had been with the Indians twenty- 
nine years. Seventy-two years she lived in 
the valley of the Genesee, and then left it, 
rather than be separated from her adopted 
people. 

But we anticipate. The summer after her 
arrival at Little Beard’s Town, she heard of 
the death of Sin-nin-jee, in the Ohio country. 
Not long after, she became the wife of the 
big chief Hickatoo, a famous warrior of 
seventeen campaigns, whose prowess in 
taking Cherokee scalps was only equaled by 
his wrestling and fleetness of foot. By him 
she had many children, her half-Indian 
boys giving her no end of trouble with their 
quarreling. One of them, John, brutally 
killed two of his brothers, Thomas and 


Jesse, before he was finally killed himself in 


a drunken dispute. But the things that 
were horrible to her, alien to her nature, she 
had to submit to, as Deh-ge-wa-nus, the 
mother of Seneca braves. 

Mary Jemison’s house, during the Revolu- 
tionary war, was headquarters for Brant and 
the Butlers. ‘‘Many a night,’’ she said, 
‘have I pounded samp for them from sunset 
to sunrise, and furnished them with pro- 
visions for their journey, and clean cloth- 
ing.’’ But she became attached to the life 
she lived. She fled with the women and 
children of the Senecas before Sullivan’s 
raid in 1779, showing the same unwilling- 
ness to be restored to her race that she had 
shown several years before, when the King 
of England offered a bounty for returned 
prisoners. On that occasion, she had hid- 
den, fearing that she would be taken back 
by some one anxious to claim the reward. 

After the close of the Revolutionary war, 
however, when her Indian brother Black 
Coals offered her her liberty, and her son 
Thomas wanted her to seek her relatives 
and let him be her guide in finding them, 
she was inclined to go. But when she 
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learned that Thomas would not be permitted 
to go with her, that she must leave her 
favorite son behind her, she resolved to stay 
with the Indians the rest of her days. ‘‘If 
I should find my relatives, those two broth- 
ers that escaped that morning, they might 
despise my Indian children.”’ 

She lived at Gardeau Flats until she fol- 
lowed the Senecas to the Buffalo Creek res- 
ervation in 1831. She was never sick, and, 
although she did not look strong, she did 
more work in a day the year round than 
most men; that is, white men. ‘‘I backed 
all the boards that were used about my 
house,’’ she said, ‘‘ from a mill nearly five 
miles off, my young children helping me.”’ 
As late as 1823, when she was eighty-one 
years old, she husked her corn as ever and 
carried it into the barn. 

When the Senecas sold their lands to 
Thomas Morris in 1828, the Indians asked 
that a reservation be made for the white 
woman, a free gift from them to their cap- 
tive. Morris thought, from the description 
of the lands named at Gardeau Flats, that 
the reservation did not exceed three hun- 
dred acres at the most. She described the 
boundaries of what she wanted, and out- 
witted the crafty speculator completely. 
After much delay and vexation (Red Jacket 
opposing her bitterly), she was declared the 
rightful owner of more than seventeen 
thousand acres of land in the garden of the 
state of New York, the tract including Gar- 
deau flats and the surrounding hills. But 
for the trickery of white men, who robbed 
her as they would an Indian, she would 
have been in her old age one of the wealth- 
iest women in the country. Once she was 
sadly imposed upon by a man calling him- 
self George Jemison and pretending to be 
her first cousin. She gave him land and 
many farms, until he proved himself to be 
what he was. 

When the Genesee country was opened to 
settlers in 1789, Mary Jemison was by no 
means disposed to make herself one with 
them. She kept aloof, and said as little to 
her gaping visitors as an Indian would have 
done. They looked upon her as a curiosity, 
visited her house as they would a museum. 
She dressed like a squaw, and was an In- 
dian in her religion. When led to talk about 
her capture, she would shed tears. She 
spoke English fairly well, and she never lost 
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her soft, white skin nor the pinkish glow of 
her cheeks. She clung to her moccasins 
always, and slept on the floor on skins, eat- 
ing her food from her lap, Indian fashion. 
As she grew feeble with age (she lived to 
be ninety-one), her memory of her child- 
hood came back to her more distinctly. Not 
long before she left the valley, the agent of 
a large land owner in the locality tried to 
prevail upon her to remain at Gardeau Flats, 
for she was bent upon joining the Senecas at 
Buffalo Creek reservation. ‘‘Her children 
wanted to go,’’ she said; ‘‘they would be 
happier.’’ That was enough for her. The 
agent was a native of the north of Ireland, 
and, in his earnest plea, his Scotch-Irish 
dialect came out. She caught it at once, 
looked up into his face in a half-startled 
way, her memory trying to recall something. 
‘‘Are ye fra that kentry, too?’’ she asked, 
smiling. ‘‘I know noo whar ye cam from, 
and I leck ye better nor better.’’ But she 
did not consent to stay at Gardeau Flats, 
nor was she ever sought out and found by 
her kindred, if any she had. She died on 
the Buffalo Creek reservation in September, 
1833, and was buried near the grave of Red 
Jacket. Her little feet were encased in moc- 
casins, and her burial dress was like the 
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one the Indians gave the captive child one 
hundred years before. 

The good missionary that visited her not 
long before her death found her in a poor 
hut, on a low bunk, a little straw on the 
boards, over which a blanket was spread. 
She had just awakened from sleep and began 
telling her dream. ‘‘It was that second 
night after we were taken,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
we were so tired and hungry. My brothers 
and little sister Betsy were asleep on the 
ground. Mother put her arm around me 
and said, ‘Bea good girl, Mary. God will 
take care of you.’’’ When she heard the 
missionary saying the Lord’s prayer, she 
started upand smiled. ‘‘ That is just what 
mother used to say; that is what I could 
not remember all these years.’’ 

In 1874 her remains were removed to the 
grounds of Hon. William P. Letchworth, of 
Glen Iris, Portageville, N. Y., and re-buried 
by her descendants near the old council- 
house of the Senecas, where Mr. Letchworth 
has his valuable collection of Indian relics. 
It is believed that it was within the walls of 
this old council-house that Mary Jemison 
rested after her long journey from the Ohio 
country. 


PATTY’S ENGAGEMENT RING. 


By HANNAH R. HUDSON. 


rr HICH,—hm—I mean who, 
you those roses ?’’ 
“Mr. Eustace. Aren’t they beautiful ?’’ 
‘Don’t lay them on the table, they muss 
everything so. Go take off your hat and 
get your sewing, Patty; I want to have a 
serious talk with you.’’ 
‘* My hat’s off now,”’ 


gave 


replied Patty, giving 
the article in question so impatient a jerk in 
its removal that a mass of dark curls fell on 


her shoulders. ‘‘As for sewing, I haven’t 
any. The kitten tore that flounce I was 
hemming yesterday, and I haven’t enough 
stuff to cut another.”’ 

‘The flounce you were pretending to hem, 
you mean. You'd do more sewing if Mr. 
Eustace’s garden didn’t join ours. How did 
the kitten get it ?’’ 

‘* I—I left it on the seat in the arbor when 
you called me in,’’ 


“Hm. What is to be done about finish- 
ing your dress ?’’ 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know.”’ 

‘Of course you don’t know, nor care. 
Certainly those that named me Patience 
must have forseen what was in store for me. 
How can you be so careless and childish, 
Patty! You’re eighteen, not twelve.’’ 

‘‘Why, Patience,’’ replied Patty, open- 
ing a pair of dark eyes to their widest extent, 
‘*T really never thought about the kitten.’ 

‘*You never think of anything; more’s 
the pity! I have to bear all the burdens. 
Mamma’s sickness is quite enough, without 
your worrying me, too.” 

‘* Anybody would say,’’ said Patty with 
a toss of her head, ‘‘that it was you who 
worried me.’’ 

‘It’s high time I did. A girl had better 
be talked to than talked about.”’ 
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‘Can people help being talked about?” 

The elder sister cast a glance of irritation 
at the pretty face bent over the roses. 

‘A girl that rides with one gentleman in 
the afternoon, and sings with another in the 
evening, then plays croquet with the first all 
the next morning, and goes to the theatre 
with the second at night and so on, turn 
and turn about, dosen’t take much pains to 
help it, does she? What can people say, 
except that she’s a foolish little flirt ?’’ 

Patty’s face was crimson, but she had no 
time for a word. 

‘‘T’ve held my tongue long enough,” con- 
tinued Patience. ‘‘Now to come straight to 
the point. Drop whichever you please, 
James Eustace or Dr. Wentworth, but one of 
them you must drop! As for encouraging 
both—’”’ 

‘For shame, Patience! Is it encouraging 
people to treat them politely ?’’ 

‘‘T say as for encouraging both, it mus? 
not go on! Whatever you meant, that’s 
what you've done. It’s just like you. You 
only want a good time; you never think of 
consequences. Oh, Patty,’’ she went on 
with a change of tone, ‘‘what a help and 
comfort you might be to me if you only 
were different! Isometimes get so tired 
and discouraged.”’ 

She stopped short, resolutely compressing 
her lips to hide their tell-tale quivering ; but 
Patty saw two or three tears fall on the sew- 
ing in herlap. In an instant the roses were 
on the floor and her arms about her sister’s 
neck. 

‘*Don’t cry, Pate! Don’t! Don’t!” 

At this touch of sympathy, Patience gave 
way and sobbed outright. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to trouble you; indeed, I didn’t.”’ 

But coaxing and comforting availed noth- 
ing. The violent fit of weeping that follow- 
ed was nature’s revenge for over-work and 
over-anxiety. Finding all her attempts at 
consolation unheeded, the younger sister 
became much distressed, and even alarmed. 

‘Patience, do listen. If you’re worrying 
about my affairs, as you call them, you 
needn't any longer. Look here!’ 

A hand was laid on Patience’s lap. Upon 
it gleameda diamond ring. Patience looked 
her amazement. 

‘*T—I meant to tell you when I first came 
in, but you didn’t give me time.”’ 

‘*Patty Graham! When—?’’ 
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“‘This afternoon. Only a little while 
ago.”’ 

‘* You seem to have settled it for yourself. 
How do you know mamma will approve ?’’ 

‘* She—likes him.”’ 

‘‘Likes James Eustace! Why—’’ 

‘* What in the world has /e to do with it?’’ 

‘‘Didn’t the ring and roses come from the 
same one, then ?’’ 

‘‘The roses? Mr. Eustace gave them to 
me over the fence.’’ 

‘‘Hm! He won't care to be on this side 
of the fence so much in the future! So it’s 
Dr. Wentworth. Patty, you’re to be congrat- 
ulated. Whether he is or not,’’—Patience 
was getting sharp again—‘‘is another ques- 
tion. But now tell me—’’ 

The sound of the door-bell and a call from 
above stairs interrupted her. Patty peered 
through the blinds. 

‘‘It’s my new bonnet, sent home in time 
for Sunday. It’s real pretty, Pate. Wait a 
second and—’”’ 

But Patience was already at the foot of the 
stairs. 

‘‘IT can’t stop. The nurse wants me .for 
something. I’m afraid mamma’s going to 
have one of her bad attacks.”’ 


Patience was 


The prophecy was verified. 
sitting at a late and solitary breakfast, the 
next morning, trying vainly to drink a 
little coffee, when Patty came in dressed for 
church. The weary vigils of the night and 
the oppressive heat and sultriness of the 
weather had given the former an insupport- 


able nervous headache. Her sister’s bright 
face changed at sight of her. 

‘“Why, Pate, how sick you look! 
stay at home and you shall go to bed. 
afraid you didn’t sleep at all.’’ 

‘‘No, but I’m going to now. There is no 
need of your staying. The nurse can do 
everything.”’ 

‘‘Is mamma worse than usual ?”’ 

‘‘I’m afraid so. We gave her opiates to- 
ward morning.”’ 

Patty made a pretty picture as she stood 
silently drawing on her gloves. The new 
bonnet, a jaunty trifle of black lace, match- 
ed the flimsy lace overdress, through 
which gleamed the round, fair neck and 
arms. On one side of the bonnet, just above 
the clustering curls, were set two tiny, scar- 
let-throated humming birds with iridescent 


ru 
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plumage. These, the spray of flowers on 
her breast, and the gay little parasol that 
hung at her belt, were the only touches of 
color in her costume. The effect was charm- 
ing, but Patience did not feel capable of 
enthusiasm. 

‘*The bonnet is very pretty,’’ she said 
languidly, in answer to Patty’s demand for 
criticism. ‘‘I wish you’d ask Dr. Went- 
worth—’’ 

‘**He’s at the door now.’’ Patty flushed 
rosily as she spoke, and was very busy with 
the last button of her glove. ‘‘ Shall I ask 
him in ?’’ 

‘“No; I’m not fit to see anyone this morn- 
ing. Just ask him to come here before four 
this afternoon, and be sure you don’t forget; 
for if the pain comes back, I don’t know 
what to do for mamma.” 

Patty was gone before she had finished. 
Patience so far yielded to feminine curiosity 
as to watch the young people through the 
blinds as they went up the street together. 
She was well satisfied with this termination 
of Patty’s various love affairs. Not only 
was the doctor handsome, popular, and pros- 
perous, but his genius for his profession and 
his thorough kindness had been proved 
many times over during his long attendance 
on the fretful invalid upstairs. 

The hot glare of sunlight on the dusty 
road intensified a headache already almost 
unbearable. Patience went upstairs, dark- 
ened her room, bathed her temples, then 
threw herself on the bed and fell into a dis- 
turbed slumber, from which she did not 
wake till the little mantel clock struck half- 
past one. 

Below-stairs she found an untasted lunch 
on the dining table. Patty had not appeared. 
Feeling to ill to eat anything herself, she 
went out on the shady side piazza and began 
an aimless saunter up and down. 

Presently, happening to glance down the 
long garden in the rear of the house, she 
caught sight of a figure, half hidden by a 
luxuriant syringa, on its knees in the grass 
that bordered a flower bed, evidently search- 
ing for something. 

‘Crazy child, to stay out in this heat !’’ she 
said to herself, and forgetful of her own 
headache, Patience hastened down the 
garden. 

Patty 
proach, 


rose to her feet at her sister’s ap- 
a dishevelled figure indeed, com- 
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pared with the trim and charming one of 
three hours ago. Her black lace dress was 
white with dust, her curls were disordered, 
and her face was tear-stained. The new 
bonnet and a pair of primrose kid gloves lay 
on the grass beside some half-withered 
flowers. 

‘* Patty Graham !’’ was Patience’s begin- 
ning. ‘‘Pick up that bonnet, do! It’ll be 
ruined.”’ 

‘‘T don’t care if it is ruined,’’ replied 
Patty, bursting into tears as she spoke. ‘‘I 
never want to see it again.”’ 

‘Hm. What now?’ 

‘‘All the same though,’’ continued the 
younger sister, lifting and beginning to 
dust it assiduously, ‘‘I mean to wear it; 
yes—everywhere I go, all through the 
season.”’ 

‘“What is the trouble anyway? 
the doctor like it ?”’ 

‘‘No matter. I don’t care for him, nor 
his opinion either.”’ 

‘‘Upon my word ! 
en—’’ 

“I’m not engaged,’’ she said, emphasizing 
the speech with a stamp on the gravel. 

Then, before a word could be said, she 
dropped the bonnet on the ground again, sat 
down on the border herself and began to 
cry as if her heart would break, It was 
Patience’s turn to comfort, but she was not 
successful. It was a long time before Patty 
could.be induced to relate the cause of her 
trouble in a voice choked by sobs. 

‘Thought you were cruel—wicked—did 
he say that, Patty ?’’ 

‘‘He s-said s-something like it. He 
n-never n-noticed the b-bonnet till I asked 
if it w-wasn’t pretty.”’ 

‘*He’ll have to get up a crusade against 
fashion.”’ 

‘‘T’m sure I never thought any more of 
w-wearing a b-bird than a flower. / 
wouldn’t have had ’em killed. But there 
they all are in the store, and somebody’d 
buy ’em if I d-didn’t. I didn’t think any 
harm.’’ 

‘*Did you tell the doctor that ?’’ 

‘*Indeed I didn’t. I never tried to excuse 
myself one bit. I said everybody wore 
birds and why shouldn’t I ?”’ 

“* Well?” 

‘‘He got angry. He couldn’t have made 
the case out worse if I’d committed murder. 


Didn’t 


The day after you’re 
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He said humming birds were often skinned 
alive. Did you know that ?’’ 

‘No, indeed,’’ said Patience with a shud- 
der. 

‘Well, I said I’d never heard of it. All I 
thought of was their being pretty. And he 
said he was afraid that was the way with 
most girls, but he thought that they made 
a great mistake if they believed dead birds 
adorned their hats and bonnets. And I said 
they had a right to suit themselves. So we 
went on from one thing to another, till it 
was a regular quarrel before we got to church. 
And instead of coming into our pew, he 
stalked over to his own. So after church, I 
never looked his way, and I walked home 
with Dick Elroy.”’ 

‘‘Hm. And now you're crying about it.’’ 

‘‘No, no, it’s not that. Oh, Patience what 
do you think I’ve done! I’ve lost his 
ring !’’ 

Patience was astonished at this tragic con- 
clusion. 

‘** Where ?”’ 

‘‘Right here. You see when I was com; 
ing from church, one of those German chil- 
dren up at the corner, ran after me and said 
his sister was to be buried this afternoon, 


and he asked me if he might have some 


white flowers. So I said I’d send what we 
had, and came right down here to pick them 
before I went into the house at all. And 
while I was picking, all of a sudden the 
ring was gone.”’ 

‘It’s in your glove.”’ 

‘No; for I was looking at it after I’d 
pulled them off. I'd quite made up my 
mind to send it back, you see; but I did 
wish I could keep it, engagement or no 
engagement. Then I got busy, and the first 
I knew—’”’ 

‘“It dropped off into the bed or the grass. 
Was it loose ?’’ 

‘‘Rather. But, you see, I’ve been hunting 
more than an hour. Isn’t it strange I don’t 
find it ?”’ 

Energetic Patience was already on her 
knees, thrusting aside thick growths of 
phlox, marigolds, and nasturtiums. 

‘‘Did you ever hear of such a thing, 
Patience? Think of a person losing a ring 
before she has time to break an engagement! 
Why, I shall have to buy another, sha’n’t I?”’ 

‘Don’t be foolish, Patty. The ring’s 
here, of course.’’ 
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‘*But I’ve hunted the bed over so many 
times !’’ 

‘*Don’t begin to cry again !”’ 

‘*T might have known you wouldn’t be on 
my side.’’ 

‘*T don’t know which side amon. You’re 
both in the wrong. You shouldn’t have 
worn the birds and he shouldn’t have been 
unjust.’’ 

‘*He needn’t have said I was cruel, need 
he? No one ever talked so to me before. 
There’s the nurse calling, Patience. Do 
you suppose there’s anything the matter ?”’ 

‘*No, I hope not. Did you tell the doctor 
about coming ?”’ 

There was a pause of dismay. 

‘*Oh, I forgot it. I’mso sorry !”’ 

The elder sister opened her lips to make a 
sharp rejoinder. Then, seeing the distress 
in Patty’s face, she closed them again. 

‘**T’ll send Ann over.”’ 

‘* But, Patience, if I can’t find the ring—’”’ 

‘‘T'll be back presently. You can be look- 
ing while I’m gone.”’ 


Poor Patty sank on her knees again in the 
dusty grass. Despairing tears fell thick on 
the mignonette and larkspur. Never in her 
life had she been so wretched. Physical dis- 
comfort was added to her grievances. The 
rays of the sun beat on her uncovered head. 
She was worn out with excitement and cry- 
ing, and had quite forgotten her lunch. 

But the ring must be found. She had 
already rehearsed the sentences that, spoken 
or written, should declare ‘‘ everything at an 
end’’ between her and the doctor. ‘‘ Bar- 
barous,’’ indeed! ‘‘Vain’’ and ‘cruel!’ 
The tears were falling so fast now that she 
would not have seen a dozen diamond rings 
had they been lying before her. 

It was just then that a voice (one that she 
would have preferred not to hear then and 
there) inquired : 

‘*May I come over and help, Miss Patty ?”’ 

The speaker was standing in the next gar- 
den. Evidently precedent had taught him 
to expect consent, for he leaped the fence 
lightly as he spoke. 

‘Quests always attract me. I’ve a de- 
cided liking for the réle of knight-errant,”’ 
he began merrily. Then growing serious, 
as he caught sight of Patty’s face, he added : 
‘‘I beg pardon. I did not mean to intrude.”’ 

Patty tried to crawl out from under a rose 
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bush, but the thorns had caught her dress 
and hair and held them fast. She was fain 
to accept the assistance the new comer has- 
tened to offer, and when she was finally 
released, with a ruinous tear in her dress 
and her curls tangled, she looked far worse 
than she did before. 

‘“This is the most unfortunate day of my 
life,’’ she declared, tears of vexation filling 
her eyes as she wrapped her handkerchief 
round a long scratch on her wrist. 

It was impossible to doubt the sincerity of 
Mr. Eustace’s sympathy and urgent offers of 
help. 

‘It is of no use,’’ Patty responded rather 
ungraciously, sinking down, however, from 
sheer weariness, on a rustic seat under the 
shade of an oak. ‘‘I mean, it’s of no conse- 


quence, though it’s very good of you to’ 


offer,’’ she concluded, as an after-thought. 

‘‘That’s the correct thing to say,’’ he 
laughed ; ‘‘but pray don’t stand on cere- 
mony with me. If you'll tell me what you 
were looking for—”’ 

‘‘Oh,”’ she said reluctantly, ‘‘ it’s nothing 
but aring. I dropped it while I was picking 
some flowers.”’ 

‘“‘Here in this flower strip? 
easily—’’ 

‘* No, no,’’ Patty interposed hastily, as he 
turned to begin a search. Much as she 
desired the recovery of the ring, to have that 
tell-tale article found by Mr. Eustace prom- 
ised to be embarrassing. 

‘**T really don’t want you to look for it,’’ 
she persisted, flushing scarlet at his look of 
surprise. 

Then a little war of words followed. The 
more Mr. Eustace protested, the more Patty 
insisted. She was far from being pleased, 
however, when he yielded the point and sat 
down at her side. If he could have known 
how often she wished him away during the 
half hour that followed, he would hardly 
have enjoyed it as much as he did. It must 
be confessed that she was an uninteresting 
companion. She sat abstractedly pulling 
pieces of ribbon grass through her fingers 
and answering in monosyllables. But this 
abstraction gave way to sudden eagerness, 
when a pressed four-leaf clover fell from a 
little book that he had taken from his pocket. 

‘*Do you believe in luck?’’ she asked ; 
‘* forecasts and fate, you know, and all that, 
what people used to call witchcraft ?”’ 


I can 
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The young man laughed, as he answered 
with a sidewise glance at his pretty com- 
panion : 

“I believe in some kinds of witchcraft, 
yes.”’ 

The point of this speech was lost. Patty 
was too much absorbed in her own ideas to 
heed anything else.’’ 

‘“‘If I could have just one wish granted, 
I’d ask to be made clairvoyant. Wouldn’t 


it be nice to be able to read people’s thoughts 
and know the future—and find everything 
Do you think it would be a foolish 


lost ? 
wish ?”’ 

‘*On the contrary. But if I could have 
one wish granted, it would not be that.’ 

‘“What would it be?’’ she inquired, un- 
suspiciously. 

‘Are you not clairvoyant enough already 
to know ?’’ was the audacious response. 

This time the point was not lost. Vexed to 
find herself blushing, Patty answered coldly: 

‘*You have too high an opinion of my 
powers.”’ 

. ‘Oh, for some pretext to end the conver- 
sation here!’’ She said to herself. ‘If 
Patience would only come back !’’ 

Glancing toward the house, Patty saw, 
instead, the top of a buggy above the hedge 
next the street. Dr. Wentworth had come, 
then. Yes, she had a glimpse of him pass- 
ing one of the open windows of the sick- 
room. To return to the house now was out 
of the question. She only hoped the doctor 
had looked down the garden. He would 
know, then, how little she cared for his dis- 
pleasure. She became favorably disposed 
toward the companion so distasteful a 
moment ago. If he would let the subject of 
love alone— 

But he would not. He was saying: ‘‘ May 
I tell you what the wish would be, Miss 
Patty ?”” 

She could not but consider, here, how odd 
it would be to be on with the new love before 
being off with the old, and how fine a 
revenge to let the news of a second engage- 
ment announce the breaking of the first. It 
would be romantic. If it were some one 
else’s love story, it might be a possible 
sequel ; but in her own love story she real- 
ized now, if she never had before, that there 
could be only one hero. She picked up the 
pressed clover that had fallen at her feet and 
forced a laugh. 
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‘‘I’m more interested in my own wishes. 
Give me this to change my luck, and I'll go 
to look for my ring again.”’ 

‘And if the clover brought you another 
ring, not the one you lost, would that be 
good luck ?” 

Before she could answer or draw away the 
hand he held, the sound of a voice close by 
caused both occupants of the rustic seat to 
spring to their feet. A tow-haired, stolid- 
faced boy named James Schlosser stood 
there staring at them. 


‘‘ Flowers for the sister? Oh, yes!’ Patty 


exclaimed, while Mr. Eustace demanded of 
the boy what he meant by stealing upon 
‘‘T forgot them, but I'll 


people like that ! 
pick them now.”’ 

The boy gazed vacantly at the irate ques- 
tioner. Patty seized upon the nearest blos- 
soms, saying: ‘‘Don’t scold him; they’re 
for his sister’s funeral.”’ 

‘Well, let him pick them, or let me.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, thank you.”’ 

She felt very thankful to James Schlosser, 
who had arrived so opportunely. 

Mr. Eustace stood at a little distance, 
with rather a moody expression, switching 
a shrub oak. He was clearly biding his 
time. Patty grew more nervous as the 
bunch of flowers in her hand grew larger. 
She ‘‘dawdled’’ over her picking, as Pa- 
tience would have said, and stopped to 
ask the German boy numerous questions. 
While she was lengthening the latter’s stay 
by these innocent devices, fate again inter- 
vened in her behalf, in the shape of a ser- 
vant leaning over the fence that divided the 
two gardens. 

‘‘VYour sister is here, sir; she drove over 


with the children, and the little girl has- 


been taken very ill. I didn’t know where 
you were.”’ 

Mr. Eustace started out of his careless 
attitude. 

‘* Say I’ll come at once.’’ 

He came over to the garden bed and be- 
stowed upon Patty’s open-mouthed follower 
a look that made her turn her face away to 
hide a smile. 

‘‘Tam so sorry for the poor little girl,’’ 
she said. 

‘** But you are not sorry for me,’’ he replied, 
disregarding the listener. ‘‘What is my 
answer to be? Must I goaway without it ?”’ 

Patty had suddenly risen to her feet. Her 
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eyes were fixed in dismay and perplexity on 
a figure that was striding down the garden 
path in most undignified haste. She had 
seen Dr. Wentworth come out of the housea 
moment before. He had paused on the 
piazza to pull on his gloves, glanced at the 
group in the garden, started, looked again, 
then leaped down the steps and hastened 
toward them. 


Nothing could have broken up Mr. Eus- 
tace’s tender adieux more effectually than 
this unexpected approach. He was gone 
before his rival was half way down the gar- 
den. Patty, with cheeks uncomfortably 
flushed, was crowding many-hued flowers 
into James Schlosser’s dirty hands, when 
the doctor reached the spot. Without a 
word to her, he seized her protegé by the 
shoulder and marched him toward the gate, 
administering a shake or two by the way 
that caused the tow-haired youth to drop his 
flowers and burst into tears. 

Patty was so absolutely amazed by this 
sudden action that she could only stand and 
stare. Nor did she make out what was 
being said. She heard the doctor’s deter- 
mined and menacing tones, and the mixed 
gutturals and whines in reply. It was not 
till the gate was shut sharply on the ejected 
German, who shuffled away, whimpering as 
he went, that bewilderment was succeeded 
by indignation. 

‘“‘T should like to know what right you 
have to turn a boy out of our yard !”’ 

The doctor paused before the angry 
speaker. Evidently his impulse was to 
answer in the same tone. Instead, he said: 

“Do you think I did it without good 
reason ?”’ 

Patty did not wait to reply. Rushing past 
the doctor, she seized the fallen flowers and 
hurried toward the gate. 

‘‘James! James! Here! 

‘*T beg—I insist,’’ said the doctor peremp- 
torily, and staying her by a hand on her 
arm, ‘‘that you do not go after that boy !”’ 

‘* He shall have the flowers! James!’’ 

‘‘T will give them to him, then. Let me 
take them.’’ 

‘*Pray let gomy arm. His sister—’’ 

‘‘His sister died yesterday of small-pox, 
and two other children in the family are 
very ill with the same disease.’’ 

The flowers fell to the ground and Patty’s 
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eyes opened wide with horror. Small-pox! 
The thing of all other things that she most 
dreaded. And that boy, with contagion in 
his clothes and breath, had been near her 
and talked to her ! 

Suddenly dizzy and sick, she moved away 
from the neighborhood of the flowers. She 
was vaguely aware that the doctor was say- 
ing something about the culpable negli- 
gence of health officers and the boy’s being 
half-witted. Then she seemed to lose sight 
of everything and caught at a trillis for sup- 
port. It was only a momentary faintness, 
and when she presently discovered this, in- 
stead of the trellis, the doctor’s arm was 
supporting her. In spite of physical weak- 
ness, she rose hastily to her feet. 

“Do not be alarmed. Even if you should 
take the disease, and there are many chances 
against it, you would only have it in the 
lightest form. You must thank your sister 
for insisting on your being vaccinated. 

Patty was somewhat reassured. She was 
walking up the path by this time, still 
rather white about the lips and with an 
uncertain gait. 

“It was foolish of me. 
now.”’ 

‘* You do not look so. You had better sit 
down in the shade and let me get you some 
water.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you ; I do not need anything.”’ 

And she kept steadily on toward the 
house, only. pausing to pick up the prim- 
rose kids, and the neglected bonnet. Since 
she could not avenge the insult of the morn- 
ing (for how could she repeat the dignified 
formula that was to accompany the return of 
the ring, without having any ring to return!) 
the only course left was retreat. She would 
have retreated in better order if she had not 
stepped on the torn lace of her over-dress 
and widened a hopeless rent. She paused, 
perforce, to gather it up. 

** Patty !’ 

A great deal was said in that one word. 
Not only reproach and remonstrance, but 
love and entreaty were init. It deserved a 
better answer than the frigid, ‘‘ Well, sir!’’ 
it received. 

‘‘T acknowledge that I ought not to have 
said all I did this morning. I am sorry. 
Won’t you meet me half way ?”’ 

His hearer did not look up. 

‘“Why should I? You did the quarreling. 


I’m quite well 
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It’s only fair for you to do the apologizing.’ 

‘‘I always supposed it took two to 
quarrel,’’ 

**It only takes one to find a pretext.’’ 

‘‘The pretext, as you call it, was of your 
own inaking.”’ 

‘*Was it? I should like to know why I 
am worse than the other women that wore 
birds at church this morning. There were 
plenty. There was Eliza Tebbitts, right in 
the pew before you, with a golden robin’s 
wings on her hat.’’ 

‘* Did I say you were worse? It is because 
I think you so much better that I cannot 
bear to see you with birds on your bonnet.”’ 

‘*If you think so much of me, I wonder 
you are so ready to find fault.’’ 

Patty still kept her face averted, but there 
was a sound suspiciously like a sob in her 
voice. 

‘‘Am I so ready? Can you say honestly 
that the wearing of birds is not wrong ?”’ 

‘* Why do you appeal to a vain, frivolous, 
cruel person like me ?”’ 

‘*You are proving yourself really cruel. 
I asked you to forgive me.”’ 

‘**One’s character must be maintained.’’ 

‘* Patty, why will you be so unreasonable ? 
I wonder if you remember how you cried 
over a little sparrow your kitten killed not a 
month ago, and how you begged me to tie 
the bird round the cat’s neck, ‘to cure it of 
cruelty.’ I refused because the cat knew no 
better. But what shall we say of the 
woman that ornaments her dress with the 
plumes of a tanager, whose young were left 
to starve to death in the nest? Or the 
woman that adorns her bonnet with poor 
little humming birds, which were made to 
suffer horrible tortures that their plumage 
might bea little more brilliant ? How shall 
we cure her of cruelty ?”’ 

Patty had put both hands before her face, 
with the motion of a shamed and chidden 
child. The unfortunate bonnet fell to the 
ground again, but she never heeded it; nor 
did the doctor, who was fairly launched on a 
topic concerning which he could never say 
enough. To-day, however, his eloquence 
was stayed at flood tide and the whole sub- 
ject driven completely out of his mind by 
his companion’s bursting intotears. It was 
the mute concession of the point; but the 
doctor had forgotten that any concession 
was wanted. With remorseful haste, he 
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shouldered the blame of the whole affair, 
accused himself of injustice, unkindness, 
and a host of other faults, and begged 
abjectly to be forgiven. 

Forgiveness must have been granted ; for, 
late in the afternoon, Mr. Eustace, peering 
through the embowering vines of his piazza, 
saw that his place on the rustic seat was 
occupied by ‘‘ another,’’ who was talking 
earnestly, while Patty listened with down- 
cast eyes and glowing cheeks. The bone of 
contention, the bonnet, was still lying under 
the phlox and tiger lilies, the doctor’s buggy 
was still at the gate, and the two young 
people had forgotten everything except the 
one matter of supreme importance to both. 

‘‘And you could not even wear my ring 
one day. Did I deserve to have it put aside 
so soon ?”’ 

Patty flushed guiltily and stammered : 

‘* [—I—to quarrel like this the first day of 
an engagement—”’ 

‘*That proves ours is true love. 
does run smooth.”’ 

‘Its course has been so rough to-day,”’ 
she said, with a rueful little laugh, ‘‘that it 
has left my costume a perfect wreck. Even 
my parasol stick is broken. I’m sure I don’t 
know why I’ve been dragging it about at my 
belt all the afternoon. I forgot all about it.’’ 

Another of the innumerable things Patty 
forgot in a day. The doctor took up the 
article, as Patty unclasped its chain, and 
smiled at its dilapidated state. The rose- 
colored fringes and ribbons were stained, 
and the carved handle just hung together 
by the connecting spring. 

‘What a little toy! I declare, it’s not as 
large around as the rim of my hat!’ 


It never 
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‘Ridiculous! It’s twice that size !’’ 

‘*‘ Nothing of the kind! Now, we’ll see, 
if the thing’s not too much broken to come 
open. There!’’ he said, spreading it tri- 
umphantly above his head. 

Something fell out of the folds as he did 
so, something small and glittering, that 
flashed back rays of light in its descent, hit 
upon the toe of the doctor’s boot and rolled 
under a bunch of clover. With a cry of 
amazement and delight, Patty sprang to 
pick it up. 

‘Oh, the ring! the ring 

The doctor had been quicker than she. 
He stood holding the tiny circlet in his 
hand, and looking in a mystified fashion at 
Patty’s radiant face. 

‘‘Just think,’’ she said, between laughing 
and crying, and with a face as rosy as the 
ribbons of the parasol; ‘‘it’s beén in there 
all the time, and I’ve been carrying it around 
while I was hunting for it. I suppose I left 
the parasol hanging loose, and the ring fell 
into it the first thing. I never knew any- 
thing so queer! And I hunted the flower 
bed through and through, and Patience 
looked, too, and Mr. Eustace—’’ 

‘*Mr. Eustace ?”’ said the doctor, knitting 
his brows a little. 

‘‘No, no, I didn’t want him to look. 
was afraid he’d find it.’’ 

‘* Afraid? Surely, you are not coquette 
enough—”’ 

‘I didn’t want anybody to know about it 
but Patience. I was going to give it back to 
you, you know, as soon as I found it.”’ 

‘‘ And, instead,’’ laughed the doctor, ‘‘I 
gave it back to you as soon as / found it!” 


? 
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THE EXILED FRENCH PRINCES. 


By ROBERT DROCH. 


T Versailles, on June 22, 1872, the law 
of proscription of 1832 against the 
elder Bourbons, and that of 1848 against the 
Orleans family were abolished. Fourteen 
years later to a day the French Senate con- 
curred with the Chamber of Deputies in 
passing a law declaring that ‘‘ the territory 
of the Republic is and shall remain inter- 
dicted to the heads of the families that have 
reigned in France, and to their direct heirs 
in the order of primogeniture.”’ 


The occasion for the renewal of this severe 
measure, after fourteen years of toleration 
and growing strength of the Republic, was 
the recent alliance between the royal family 
of Portugal and the family of the Comte de 
Paris. A political significance was attached 
to it, which was intensified because of an 
unusually brilliant reception given by the 
Comte de Paris just before his departure to 
attend the wedding at Lisbon. It was on 
the evening of May 15th, and the Royalists 
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had assembled in force to honor their chief. 
The Count, while inviting the ambassadors 
in Paris to his reception, had judiciously 
intimated that they should not accept. As 
he said to one of them with fine French 
courtesy: ‘‘I am convinced that the Comte 
de Paris himself, while inviting you, is the 
first to understand that your presence might 
excite comments which he himself will be 
glad to avoid.”” All the heads of legations, 
accordingly, were absent from the reception, 
except those of Spain, Belgium, and Den- 
mark. 

But the social eminence of the Count and 
his popularity had gathered around him on 
this occasion a most distinguished company, 
in which, however, ladies were the great 
majority. Next day Figaro appeared with 
an unusually warm Royalist article. Rumor 
then began to magnify the significance of 
the reception. It was said that the leading 
officers of the army did homage to the Count, 
and one general was reported to have re- 
marked : ‘‘ Monseigneur, ce ne sont plus des 
soldats que vous avez, ¢ est une armee,”’ 

The French cabinet, however, showed no 
uneasiness. Indeed, an extraordinary am- 
bassador was sent by the government to 
The 


congratulate the King of Portugal. 
princes departed for Lisbon without the sign 


of a demonstration. But the political 
opportunity to worry the prime minister, 
M. de Freycinet, who, it is said, is a weak 
time-server with his eyes on the presidency, 
was not to be neglected. 

A Radical newspaper announced that the 
government proposed to expel the princes. 
At this juncture, M. Clémenceau, the acute 
Radical leader, returned from a journey, and 
with his usual vigor seized upon the political 
opportunity and urged the necessity of ex- 
puision. The chambers were about to re- 
assemble. M. de Freycinet feared to face 
their questions, and dreaded the possible 
overthrow of his cabinet through inactivity. 
He, therefore, proposed that the president 
should issue a decree expelling the princes. 
But M. Grévy, with his accustomed caution, 
demanded the authority of a special law. 

M. de Freycinet was, therefore, compelled 
to shoulder the difficulty himself. He 
approached it gingerly, proposing on May 
27th, that the government should be author- 
ized to banish the members of families that 
had once reigned in France. This made 
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expulsion optional, and did not suit the 
Radicals, who were determined to drive the 
very moderate M. de Freycinet to extreme 
measures. By committee and parliamentary 
maneuvers the prime minister was finally 
forced to accept a measure that made the 
expulsion of the Comte de Paris and Prince 
Napoleon and their eldest sons obligatory, 
and put upon the government the responsi- 
bility of banishing the other members of 
the royal families when the occasion de- 
manded it. The law was passed by both 
chambers, and on June 23d the decree of 
banishment was issued. 

On its face, therefore, the expulsion 
seems to have been the outgrowth of a very 
trivial incident, which served in the hands 
of shrewd men for political capital. But 
strangely enough, it had an ex post facto 
justification. On the day of his departure 
from France, the Comte de Paris issued a 
manifesto that put him clearly in the atti- 
tude of an enemy of the Republic, and a 
candidate for the throne of France. He 
boldly asserted that the Portuguese marriage 
had ‘‘ formed a fresh tie between France and 
a friendly nation,’’ thus acknowledging the 
political significance of the alliance. ‘‘In 
me is represented,’’ he said, ‘‘the monarch- 
ical principle.’’ And then he predicted that 
France would recognize that the “ tradi- 
tional monarchy by its modern principle 
and by its institutions can alone furnish the 
remedy. This national monarchy, of which 
I am the representative, can alone reduce 
the importance of the men of disorder, who 
threaten the repose of the country, can alone 
secure political and religious liberty, restore 
public fortune, give our democratic society 
a strong government open to all superior 
parties, and with a stability that will be, in 
the eyes of Europe, a pledge of lasting 
peace. It is my duty to labor without res- 
pite in this work of salvation, and, with the 
aid of God and the co-operation of all those 
that share my faith in the future, I will 
accomplish it.’’ 

Remembering, also, that in January, 1883, 
Prince Jerome Napoleon issued a manifesto 
declaring the Republic a failure and submit- 
ting himself as the ‘‘heir of Napoleon I. 
and of Napoleon III.,’’ it would seem that 
what M. Clémenceau intended for sharp 
practice may have been a measure of self- 
preservation to the French Republic. 
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Turning from the political aspect of the 
expulsion, which Americans are disposed to 
approve because of their warm sympathy 
with the French Republic, there is so much 
that is personally admirable about the ban- 
ished Bourbon princes, that one cannot but 
regret the hardship that compels them to 
leave their native land. 

The Comte de Paris, grandson of Louis 
Philippe, is a man possessing the physical 
and mental attributes that gain respect and 
admiration from any nation. The death of 
the Comte de Chambord in 1883 left him 
the acknowledged head of both branches of 
the Bourbons, the Spanish branch of the 
family having renounced all claim to the 
throne of France. His attitude toward the 
Republic has been one of ‘dignified re- 
serve.’’ He has lived the life of a studious 
private gentleman and gathered around him 
a circle of friends that would have esteemed 
him, independently of his royal descent. 

He is forty-eight years of age and in every 
way at his prime. His life has been full of 
stirring events. When four years of age, 
his father was thrown from a carriage and 
killed, a sad accident which is not within the 
Count’s memory. But it is said that he 
recalls as a bad dream the events of the rev- 
olution of 1848, that his grandfather, Louis 
Philippe abdicated, and his mother, a most 
remarkable woman, took him and the Duc 
de Chartres to the Chamber of Deputies for 
refuge. Thence they were driven by the 
mob and escaped with difficulty to Belgium. 
His education was received in England 
and Germany, supplemented by travels in 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, and Greece. 

When only twenty-three years of age, he 
came to this country with his brother, 
the Duc de Chartres, to learn the art of 
war by actual participation in it. Pres- 
ident Lincoln gave them permission to 
join the staff of Major-general McClellan, 
commanding the army of the Potomac. 
General McClellan has recorded his high 
appreciation of their conduct while with 
him. ‘‘ Their conduct,” he said in a mag- 
azine article, ‘‘was characterized by an in- 
nate love for a soldier’s life, by an intense 
desire to perfect themselves in the profession 
of arms by actual experience of war on a 
large scale, and by unswerving devotion to 
duty.’’ 

On the field of battle, the Count was said 
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to display perfect self-possession and unas- 
suming courage. He was present at the 
battles of Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, and 
Gaines’ Mill. The Maximillian episode, 
which threatened a rupture between France 
and the United States, compelled the Count 
and his brother to return to Europe. Soon 
after, in 1863, he married his cousin, the 
Princess Isabella, daughter of the Duc de 
Montpensier. They lived at York House, 
Twickenham, England, until the law of 
banishment was repealed in 1872. There 
the Count spent some of the happiest years 
of his life, and it is most natural that he 
should a second time seek England as the 
home of his exile. 

The quiet years of his first banishment 
were improved to the utmost. Soon after 
our war was ended, he began the collection 
of material for writing a history of it. His 
researches were most minute and tireless. 
It was not until 1874 that the first volume 
appeared, and the last of the eight projected 
has not yet been published. It has been 
praised by high military authority as one of 
the very best histories of the rebellion. 

Social questions have also been closely 
studied by the Count. After a careful inves- 
tigation of the labor question at Manchester 
and Rochdale, England, he wrote a treatise 
on trades unions, which was translated into 
English, German, and Spanish. He has 
from time to time contributed notable arti- 
cles to the Revue des Deux Mondes. During 
the Franco-Prussian war, he was refused 
permission to fight in the French army, 
though his brother volunteered under the 
name of Robert le Fort, and greatly distin- 
guished himself. 

The favorite country home of the Comte 
de Paris, from which he recently took his 
memorable departure for England, is the 
Chateau d’Eu. It was originally built in 
1578 by Henry I., and was restored by Louis 
Philippe. It is a large brick building with 
stone pilasters, and is comfortably and ele- 
gantly furnished. The Count has lately 
enlarged the splendid park surrounding the 
house, and it is one of the finest in France. 
Large numbers of workmen are employed 
there, with whom the Count is a great favor- 
ite. Hiswife is tall and queenly, possessing 
the strongly marked features of the Bour- 
bons. She is an excellent horsewoman, and 
a good shot, but, withal, is very domestic, 
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superintending the studies of her children 
and her household affairs. 

The law of expulsion sends into banish- 
ment with his father his eldest son and heir 
to the Bourbon pretensions, Louis Philippe 
Robert, Duc d’Orleans, who was born at 
Twickenham February 7, 1869. This boy of 
seventeen is said to be tall and strongly 
built, with blonde hair and dark, blue, pene- 
trating eyes. He was very mischievous 
when younger, and is now full of honest 
boyish fun. At the College Stanislas, in 
France, he carried off a prize, and is said to 
possess an element of genius. Father and 
son have recalled Prince Metternich’s saying 
in regard to the Orleans family: ‘‘ They are 
men such as one seldom finds; they are 
princes such as one never finds.”’ 

The other two princes included in the ex- 
pulsion bill, Jerome Bonaparte and his eldest 
son Victor, are, in many ways, strikingly 
contrasted with the Orleans princes, and the 
comparison is wholly in favor of the latter ; 
and yet Prince Jerome, named in stinging 
jest ‘‘ Plon-Plon,’’ is a remarkable man, with 
the strong individuality of his family, and 
many natural gifts, which he has abused. 
He is sixty-four years of age now, and his 


strongly-lined face bears a vivid resemblance 


to his uncle, Napoleon I. With his father, 
the fourth brother of Napoleon, he first set 
foot in Paris in 1846. There they lived 
quietly for several years. Prince Jerome 
was elected a deputy in 1848. The coup 
@’ état of Napoleon III. gave him much more 
prominence, but the Imperialists regarded 
him with distrust because of his craftiness. 
His career in the Crimean war brought him 
ridicule and anick-name. A term as deputy 
for Corsica about completes the record of his 
public career, although he has held other 
positions of more or less importance. 

The salon of his house in Paris has been 
described as strikingly odd. It is hung in 
red and contains eight busts of the first 
emperor, and a large armoire filled with 
articles once belonging tothe latter. In the 
library are the works of Napoleon I., abun- 
dantly annotated by Prince Jerome. 

The prince is a larger man than the great 
emperor. His expression is said to be placid 
and often agreeable, but his face also reveals 
the dissipation and brutal temper that char- 
acterize his career. His head is superb in 
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outline, but his morality would sadly disap- 
point a phrenologist. The pious Princess 
Clotilde, his wife, has been made unhappy 
by his unfortunate habits. The many in- 
sults that he has heaped upon her by his 
manner of life have helped to make him 
unpopular. Yet even those that despise him 
admit his wonderful intelligence. He is 
vehement and picturesque in conversation, 
and, as an orator, is most eloquent. Many 
call him the most able of the pretenders, yet 
he is the least to be feared in the political 
complications of France. A few weeks ago 
he issued a protest against expulsion; yet it 
hardly created a ripple in French politics as 
compared with the excitement raised by his 
manifesto in 1883. The truth is, his health 
is failing, he is growing old rapidly, and his 
party is sadly broken up. In wealth, he 
cannot compete with the Orleans family, 
who can plentifully subsidize journals, large 
and small. But the saddest blow that the 
old man has received is the defection of 
his son and heir, Victor. 

Prince Victor is twenty-four years old, and 
his face mingles the features of the Na- 
poleons and the Hapsburgs. His father has 
characterized him as ‘‘ not a bad boy, but 
weak and ambitious.’’ Prince Jerome had 
boldly declared that he did not believe in 
the principle of hereditary government for 
France, but was willing to submit his claims 
to avoteof the whole French people. These 
democratic ideas did not suit a strong sec- 
tion of the Bonapartist party. They wanted 
a pretender that would claim the throne of 
France as his right; so they bought the 
young Prince Victor away from his father, 
set him up in an independent establishment, 
and declared him the head of the Imperialist 
party. The young man, it is hinted, is fol- 
lowing the way of libertinism that his father 
trod before him. 

Altogether, it would seem that the hope of 
the Napoleons perished when the young 
Prince Imperial was killed by African sav- 
ages. Indeed,-in the elections last October, 
there was a strong body of Bonapartists that 
did not hesitate to vote for Orleanist candi- 
dates. 

Noble or ignoble, moral or immoral, Or- 
leans or Bonaparte, they have gone intothat 
exile from which so often men have returned 
to be the rulers of France. 
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By SOPHIE SWETT. 


HEN Tom Dowden went to the barn 

one night after school to see his 
brother Syd’s guinea pigs (which Syd was 
training to perform in a show), he found a 
tin-peddler’s wagon standing in the middle 
of the floor. 

‘‘Enos Hankey wanted to leave his team 
here a while,’’ said Abram, the hired man. 
‘‘He seemed in a great hurry, and he acted 
kind of strange. I don’t know but he’s 
goin’ to have one of his spells.”’ 

Tom inspected the wagon. Some people 
said Enos Hankey was a miser, and kept 
money stowed away in odd places. Tom 
wondered if there was any of it in the great 
bags that hung beside the wagon. 

‘“‘Oh, wouldn’t you like to see everything 
in those bags ?’’ exclaimed Tootsy, like an 
echo of Tom’s thoughts. 

Tootsy was Tom’s youngest sister. She 
had come out to look at the wagon, with 
Jane Jupiter under her arm. 

Jane Jupiter was a colored doll, with most 
fascinating raveled yarn hair. In spite of 
her color, she was the most popular doll in 
Cherryfield society. 

‘‘Enos Hankey has beautiful pieces some- 
times,’’ added Tootsy. 

‘“Your father said you children was to 
keep away from that there wagon !”’ called 
Abram from the other side of the barn. 

‘*Tootsy, how late can you keep awake ?”’ 
asked Tom, in a tone too low to reach even 
Syd’s sharp ears. 

‘*Till a hundred o’clock, if I prop my 
eyes open,’’ said Tootsy confidently. 

‘‘T’ll tap at your door to-night after every- 
body has gone to bed, and you can come 
with me,’’ said Tom, with an air of delight- 
ful mystery. 


Tootsy was awake when Tom’s light tap 
came. What it had cost her to remain so, 
sitting up in bed with two small fingers 
holding up two leaden eyelids, no one but 
Tootsy would ever know. It was a gen- 
erally recognized fact that when Tootsy’s 
small mind was made up, she was not likely 
to be overcome by circumstances. 

She trotted softly down stairs behind 
Tom, by the light of the great bull’s eye 
lantern, which was itself a fascination. 

‘* We'd better take Cynthia’s rag bag with 
us,’’ said Tom, ‘‘and then if you wanted to 
take out any pieces that you thought were 
pretty you could replace them. All Enos 
Hankey cares for is the weight.”’ 

How still it was in the great barn! The 
heavy breathing of the cattle was the only 
sound. It was “ pokerish’’ at the best, and 
now Tom had a guilty feeling that made 
him start when the barn swallows away up 
under the eaves mistook the lantern’s rays for 
dawn, and began to twitter and fairly jump 
when a mouse scampered across the floor. 

Tootsy was calm and self-possessed, and 
dived immediately into the largest bag. 
She found valuables at once: a doll’s hat, 
which would just fit Lady Imogen, her young- 
est, and a string of yellow glass beads, which 
were almost a match for Jane Jupiter’s ear- 
rings. 

Tom was finding the adventure rather 
tame. There was no hidden treasure in the 
bags. 

‘‘Oh, Tom, see what I’ve found!’’ cried 
Tootsy in a tone of rapture. 

Tom looked rather indifferently at a square 
of white satin somewhat yellowed by age, 
on one corner of which was embroidered a 
butterfly in fresh and brilliant colors. 
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“Just the thing for an apron for Jane 
Jupiter! She has been suffering for one, 
not a common one, but something really ele- 
gant like this, ever since the ice-cream was 
spilled on her blue silk dress at Dilly’s 
party. I wonder how anything so beautiful 
happened to be thrown into the rags.’’ 

Tootsy’s raptures were interrupted by a 
noise at the barn door. It sounded as if 
somebody were trying to getin. Tom and 
Tootsy exchanged terrified glances. It was 
a dreadful thing to be alone in the great 
barn in the middle of the night, but Tom 
feit that it would never do for a boy as large 
as he was to be afraid. 

‘Keep quiet, Tootsy. 
you,”’ he said valiantly. 

He was afraid that she would make an 
outcry or run into the house, and he felt that 
he would rather face anything than be found 
out. But he did retire to the old cow’s stall, 
pushing Tootsy in behind him, greatly to 
the surprise of Crumple, who was not ac- 
customed to have her dreams disturbed. 
The noise had changed to a low, cautious 
knocking. 

‘‘Abram, Abram, let me in,’’ called a 
voice. ‘‘I’m Enos Hankey.” 

Tom drew a long breath of relief. He had 
thought of nothing less terrible than tramps 
or burglars, while Tootsy’s imagination, 
excited by her midnight adventure, had 
conjured up a Huggermugger giant, and a 
witch with a wand, prepared to turn people 
into white cats. Tom hastily unbolted the 
door. 

A little crooked, round-shouldered man, 
who always reminded Tootsy of the picture 
of a brownie, entered. He had a timid, hes- 
itating gait and an anxious face. 

“’Sh! ’sh! Don’t make a noise!’’ said 
Tom. e 

‘*Bless me! you two youngsters all alone 
here !’’ said the little man in great astonish- 
ment. 

‘“We came to look at your rags,’’ said 
Tom candidly. ‘‘ And Tootsy has taken out 
some pretty pieces, but we’ve put in mor’n 
enough to pay.”’ 

‘Rags was somethin’ to me once, but 
they aint now !’’ said Enos Hankey, shak- 
ing his head mournfully. 

‘*Oh, Tom, I’m in terrible trouble. I’m 
likely to be took up any minute for a thief.’’ 

‘** A thief!’ exclaimed Tom. 


I'll take care of 
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Enos Hankey had been their tin-peddler 
ever since Tom could remember. He had 
once ‘‘paid attention’ to Cynthia, their 
hired girl, and Tom and Dilly, his sister, 
younger than they are now, had wept 
because Cynthia wouldn’t marry him. Tom 
would almost as soon have thought of sus- 
pecting the minister of anything that wasn’t 
respectable. 

“You wouldn’t believe it, would you, 
Tom?’’ said Enos, his face brightening a 
little. ‘‘ Well, you see, night before last I 
was stoppin’ at the Cattle Fair hotel over to 
Bolton, and I woke up about four o’clock in 
the mornin’, and I felt one o’ them queer 
spells in my head comin’ on. I have to get 
out doors when I feel that way; soI thought 
I’d start right off. I left the money for my 
lodgin’ on the table, and went to the stable 
to harness up. I couldn’t find any lantern, 
but an old broken one that gave a terrible 
small light. There’s races over there this 
week, and the hotel chock full, and every- 
thing in confusion. Says I to myself, as 
soon as I got started, what has got into my 
old Billy? The way that wagon rattled 
over the ground was a caution. When the 
horse ran up hill as well as down, I knew 
’twa’n’t my Billy. I’d been and took one of 
them race horses, and left Billy behind ! 

‘“‘T’d ought to have gone right back, of 
course; but what with bein’ scared and dizzy 
in my head, too, I couldn’t. I turned into 
the loggin’ road, and kept in the woods all 
day. This mornin’ I got up courage to go 
back ; but when I got to Morrill’s Corner, 
there was placards on the trees and fences 
as long as your arm, sayin’: ‘One hundred 
dollars reward for the return of the famous 
race horse Saladin, S-a-l-a-d-i-n, and the 
arrest of the thief, supposed to be one Enos 
Hankey, tin-peddler.’ One Enos Hankey ! 
as if everybody didn’t know there wa’n’t 
two of me! I turned round in a hurry, and 
I thought I'd run away. That’s why I left 
my team here; but, I declare, I hated to 
leave my old Billy ; he and I has been com- 
panions solong! I was hanging round here 
because I didn’t dare to go home, when I 
saw the light, and I made up my mind to 
tell Abram about it. But a hundred dollars 
is a great temptation to a man! I don’ 
know as I can trust him.”’ 

**You can trust me,’’ cried Tom eagerly. 
‘*T’ll take the horse to Bolton the first thing 
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in the morning—to-morrow’s Saturday and 
no school—and bring Billy back !’’ 

‘*Will you, now, and not tell ’em where I 
am, and make it all right? I’d do anything 
for you if you would, Tom.”’ 

Tom cut his protestations short. He 
thought he was the one to be grateful for an 
opportunity to ride a famous race horse. 
He escorted Tootsy into the house (poor 
Tootsy, who, although she had propped her- 
self rigidly upright against the milking 
stool, had fallen over in a little heap sound 
asleep), and then returned to the barn and 
slept upon the hay, that he might be ready 
to set out early. 

Saladin was a beautiful horse, and he went 
like a bird. Tom reached the Cattle Fair 
hotel before breakfast time. He was very 
kindly treated, found no difficulty in mak- 
ing people believe Enos Hankey’s story, 
and before noon he was back, riding Billy in 
triumph. 

Enos Hankey was anxiously waiting, 
sitting all humped up on a cask in the 
barn doorway. His shoulders seemed to 
straighten and his face to grow as round as 
a full moon at sight of Billy. 

‘If everI get a chance, I’lldoanything for 
you,”’ he called out, as he drove off, with 
Billy in high spirits at hearing the familiar 
rattle of the tin-wagon at his heels. ~ 

Tootsy was waiting for Tom, looking very 
dejected. 

‘Oh, Tom, it’s the beautifulest apron ! 
but I can’t show it even to Phosy and Dilly. 
And Jane Jupiter is invited to a tea party, 
and I don’t dare let her wear it !’’ 

‘‘Of course, you mustn’t showit. Idon’t 
know what would happen to you for getting 
up in the middle of the night. What differ- 
ence does it make what the old doll wears? 
I wouldn’t be such a baby !”’ 

Tootsy smothered a great sob. It was evi- 
dent that sympathy was not to be expected 
from Tom. The truth is, that Tom was 
somewhat anxious lest he should be found 
out through Tootsy’s indiscretion. He had 
always manifested, not only an investigating 
turn of mind, but a disregard for the rights 
of others. He had once punched a hole in 
the Fourth of July balloon to see what it 
was made of, and he had taken his aunt’s 
great hall clock to pieces to see whether he 
could put it together again, and his father 
had threatened to send him away to school 
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if he meddled again with any one’s prop- 
erty. And if there was anything in the 
world that Tom dreaded, it was to be sent 
away to school. 

‘I’m so sorry for poor Grandma Sher- 
lock !’’ said Margery, their almost grown-up 
sister, at the table that night. ‘She is 
worrying herself into an illness because her 
satin square, which was all ready for her 
minister’s wife’s crazy quilt, is lost. It was 
the last piece of her mother’s wedding dress. 
Just think, great grandmother Almore’s 
wedding dress !’’ 

Grandma Sherlock was only a distant 
relative of the Dowdens, but she had so 
many grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
that every one called her grandma. 

‘‘Grandma Sherlock said she never meant 
to have the dress cut up,’’ continued Mar- 
gery, ‘‘but Jonathan wanted his wedding 
vest made of it; and then Ruth Adelaide 
wanted a table scarf, and then there were 
only small pieces left, which the relatives 
begged for pin cushions. All were gone 
but this one piece, which grandma said she 
wouldn't have parted with for anything in 
the world but the minister’s wife’s quilt, 
and not for that if she hadn’t been going 
to China as a missionary. It was beautiful 
thick satin, and Amelia Ellen had embroid- 
ered.a butterfly on the square. They think 
that careless Betsy of theirs must have swept 
it up with the rags in the sewing-room. 
What is the matter with Tootsy? Her jam 
is choking her, and how pale she is !’’ 

Tootsy was choking and pale, too, but she 
recovered herself by a great effort. What 
an awful face Tom was making at her! He 
had once confided to herthat he had a spring 
inside, which caused these contortions when 
he was angry, and if he should get very 
angry it would wind him up so tightly that 
he would explode like a bomb shell. 

‘The quilt is to be put together Monday 
afternoon,’’ continued Margery, Tootsy hav- 
ing been patted on the back and declared 
herself quite restored, ‘‘and Grandma Sher- 
lock won’t have another piece prepared. 
She is still searching for that one, and 
they’re afraid it will make her ill, or even 
kill her, she is so old.” . 

Tootsy was pale then, but no one was 
looking except Tom, who didn’t take his 
eyes off her, and showed himself in readi- 
ness to ‘‘ make a face.”’ 
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Teotey followed him out of doors, when 
they left the cable. 

“Oh, Tom, can’t we tell sind give it 
back ?’’ she said. ‘‘ But, oh, dear! I’ve put 
a binding on it of pink calico. I hadn’t 
anything else, and I’ve puckered it all up, 
and sewed it on to Jane Jupiter; for she 
hasn’t a good waist, you know, and every- 
thing drops off.”’ 

‘*Then I should think we could give it 
back !’ said Tom. 

“But, oh, Tom, what if poor Grandma 
Sherlock should die. Would we be hung?’ 

Tom, after a moment’s reflection, decided 
that it might be just as well for Tootsy to 
think so. 

‘*If we’re not found out, we sha’n’t be 
hung anyway!’’ he said. ‘‘See that you 
keep quiet !’’ 

And off he went to Enos Hankey’s heen 
leaving Tootsy quaking with fear. He found 
Enos with his rags heaped upon the floor, 
searching them over anxiously. 

‘Tt aint here, and I told ’em it wa’n’t the 
first time I looked ’em over! It’s a little piece 
of embr’idered satin that old lady Sherlock 
is goin’ out of her mind about. Say, now, 


I forgot that you overhauled these rags. 


Did you see anything of a little piece of 
emibr’idered satin ?”’ 

‘*Enos,’”’ said Tom solemnly, ‘‘ you said 
you wanted to do something for me; now 
you have the chance. Don’t ever tell any- 
body that I meddled with those rags. My 
father is orfle particular about some things.”’ 

‘*Then you did find it ?’” said Enos. 

‘*Tootsy found some such rubbish, and 
she made it into doll’s clothes, and spoiled 
it, I think,’’ said Tom. 

Enos Hankey sat down on his heap of 
rags and clasped his crooked knees de- 
jectedly. 

‘‘Tin-peddlin’ is the wearin’ést trade,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Folks are always blamin’ me for 
somethin’ they’ve lost, and think it must 
have been found in the rags. But I'll bear 
the blame, Tom; I aint forgotten that you 
helped me out of worse trouble than this, a 
sight worse ; but I be onlucky.”’ 
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Tom thought that» he was ‘‘onlucky.’’ 
Now that he felt suré thé secret would be 
kept, his conscience began to trouble him. 

But he was not so miserable as Tootsy. 
She was so afraid that somebody would see 
Jane Jupiter's apron that she carried her up 
to the unfinished attic, where she had never 
dared to go alone before, and hid her in a 
cob-webby corner, where there might be 
mice; and that night she dreamed that 
Grandma Sherlock was a witch with a wand, 
and had turned both her and Jane Jupiter 
into butterflies, and Tom was sticking pins 
into them. 

The minister’s wife’s quilt was being put 
together Monday afternoon, and half the 
ladies in the village had gathered together, 
among them Grandma Sherlock, whose suf- 
ferings had, perhaps, been exaggerated ; for 
she had not ‘‘ gone out of her mind.’’ Into 
the midst of them suddenly rushed a pale, 
desperate little figure, with a throat full of 
sobs, and threw Jane Jupiter, cob-webby, 
disheveled, but still adorned with a resplen- 
dent apron, into Grandma Sherlock’s lap. 

‘*T found it in the rags, and I didn’t know 
it was anybody’s, and I spoiled it; and I 
didn’t dare to tell, and I didn’t dare to cut it 
off, for fear of spoiling it worse; and oh, 
I—I am so sorry !’’ 

Nobody scolded. Everybody kissed and 
comforted her, and her mother said she was 
proud of her brave little girl, who had con- 
fessed at last. And the square of satin was 
made almost as good as new, and put into 
the quilt, and the minister’s wife said she 
should prize it all the more because it had 
been Jane Jupiter’s apron. 

And Tootsy didn’t have to tell of Tom at 
all. But, I am glad to say, Tom was manly 
enough to confess his share of the misdeed ; 
and Tom’s father did not send him away to 
school, but he talked to him in private, and 
the most severe things he said were about 
his unkindness to Tootsy ; and they had so 
good an effect that for three months Tom 
has not ‘‘ made a face,’’ and Tootsy cherishes 
a hope that the spring is broken. 
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A FOREST IDYLL. 
After a drawing of J. R. Wehle. 





MY SAUCY VISITOR. 


By FRANK P. SMITH. 


ELL, sir, who are you?”’ 

The voice that uttered these words 
was so very thin and squeaky that I scarcely 
heard it. I was sitting at my desk, which 
was covered with books and papers, trying 
to write a story for one of my little girls. I 
was so intent on my work that I did not 
look up, thinking that the voice was directed 
to somebody else, but continued to scratch 
away with all my might with my noisy quill 
pen. 

‘‘T say, who are you, and what are you 
doing? What a deafening noise you do 
make. It seems as if you were trying to 
scratch the world to pieces.”’ 

This time the voice was a little louder, 
and seemed to be directed toward me. It 
was the same squeaky thing that I had first 
heard, and, as I had reached the end of my 
paragraph as well as the end of my thoughts, 
I stopped to look about to see who it was 
speaking to me so saucily, without any in- 
troduction. 


I glanced over my disordered table, but 
saw nothing except my books and papers, 
thrown hither and thither in literary con- 


I thought I must be mistaken about 
the voice. I thought it must have been a 
creature of my imagination. Vexed at the 
apparently causeless interruption, I began to 
fumble my hair for the purpose of stimu- 
lating my brains into renewed activity. 
Just as I was about to stop looking and 
resume my writing, I heard the voice again. 

‘Here I am. Don’t you seeme? Your 
eyes are big enough to see everything in this 
great world. Oh, my! What big eyes you 
have got, anyway. Howthey shine. They 
almost blind me.”’ 

Again I looked. I even turned over some 
of my papers and books, but I saw nothing. 

‘‘Here I am on this mountain. I have 
been here every day for more than two 
weeks, looking at you. I was awfully afraid 
of you at first, you were so big. You made 
such a thundering noise, I was afraid you 
would kill me.”’ 

This time my search. was not in vain. 
Perched on a corner of one of my books, I 
saw a little creature in a yellowish jacket. 
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She wore the oddest looking bonnet that you 
ever saw. I cannot describe it very well ; 
but there were stuck in the top of it two 
long things that looked like hairs. There 
were other short hairs, which, for all the 
world, made me think of pussy’s whiskers. 

My little friend was looking straight at 
me. She seemed almost afraid to breathe. 
She shook with fear, and, had my eyes been 
a powerful microscope, I think I should 
have seen that she was pale and that her 
eyes were flashing. As it was, I could see 
that she was ready to run away, if she saw 
any disposition on my part to harm her. 

‘‘Don’t be so frightened,”’ said I, just as 
kindly as I could. ‘‘I wouldn’t hurt you. 
I would not kill you for a million dollars. 
What do you think I would kill you for?” 

‘‘If you will just stay where you are, and 
not move a bit, I will tell you. But what is 
a million dollars?’’ my little friend asked. 
‘‘Are they a big picket fence that stands 
between you and me, and prevents you from 
reaching me? If they are, I can’t see it, 
to save my life.’’ 

‘I cannot explain what a million dollars 
are, if you don’t know yourself. You wait 
until some other time. I want you to tell 
me now why you thought I would kill you.”’ 

‘* Well, If you will sit just where you are, 
I will tell you now. One day, when my 
husband and I were out on this mountain, 
looking for something to eat, a great crea- 
ture (just like you, only the hair that should 
have been on his head was all over his face, 
which made him look like a bear) tried to 
kill us. Wehad to run for our lives; butas 
my husband, who has rheumatism, could 
not run as fast as I, the brute’s—what do 
you call that thing that holds that other 
thing that makes so much noise ?”’ 

‘‘Hand?’’ I said, trying to help her out 
with her awkward sentence. 

‘I say his big hand hit one of my hus-: 
band’s legs, and broke it just above the 
knee. He is home now, sick abed. We 
have had four doctors and two nurses every 
day since. He groans all the time, and he 
keeps me awake nights. I have not had a 
night’s sleep for more than a month.”’ 
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‘I don't see how you can stand it,” I 
replied. ‘‘I should be dead if I went so long 
without sleep. My little baby used to keep 
me awake by crying; but since she grew up 
to be a big girl, she keeps still nights.’’ 

‘‘Well, I am almost dead,’’ she replied. 
“T think I should be dead if I had not 
wanted to know what kind of a thing you 
are and what it is you are doing. I am just 
dying of curiosity. I have been here, as I 
have said, for two weeks to watch you and 
satisfy my curiosity. I was going to ask—’’ 

Just as she said these words, I moved my 
hand, and she scampered off behind my 
table without completing her sentence. 

I waited a long time for her to come back, 
and was about to begin writing, having 
fumbled my hair until I found a thought, 
when I heard : 

‘* Hello, hello !’’ 

‘Hello yourself,’ I said, seeing my little 
friend peep above the edge of a book. 
‘“What made you run away? I was not 
going to do anything to you. Didn’t I tell 


you I would not harm you for a million dol- 
lars ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, perhaps you might for two million 
dollars,’’ replied my little friend. 


‘No, I wouldn’t either,’’ said I, much 
vexed at her want of faith in my word. 

‘Well, you acted just like the monster 
that broke my husband’s leg. I don’t want 
to have my leg broken. Would you like to 
have your leg broken ?”’ 

“No,”’ said I. 

‘‘ Well, as I was saying, I was going to 
ask you what kind of athing you are; but 
I was so afraid that I did not dare speak. I 
tried for two weeks to screw up my courage, 
but I could not until to-day. I don’t think 
that even to-day I should have spoken to 
you but for one thing.”’ 

‘What is that ?’’ I inquired. 

‘My husband has been scolding me for 
leaving him alone with four doctors and two 
nurses. He says they do not keep the flies 
off him. He says they are talking all the 
time, and they make his head ache. He 
wants me to stay at home and keep the flies 
off, and keep the doctors and nurses still. 
He wants me to turn out of doors all those 
annoying friends that call to’find out how 
he is, and that ask so many foolish ques- 
tions about whether the bones are knitting 
together or not. He wants to know, too, 
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where I go every day. He thinks no 
good wife ought to be leaving her husband 
to be bitten by flies and annoyed to death by 
doctors, nurses, and visitors. He said he 
was going to put a stop to my running 
about. He said, too, that, if I didn’t stop, 
he would shut me up in the garret, when he 
got well, the way that Tim Bowring did his 
wife, who was always on the go. I want to 
tell you that my husband is an awfully cross 
man when he is sick, and it is about all I 
can do to get along with him when he is 
well. He makes me sweeten his coffee, and 
get his slippers, and, when the weather is 
hot, he wants me to fan him. Oh, I am so 
sorry I ever got married! Are you mar- 
ried ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Iam; and I’m so happy, too, with 
my wife. But you were telling me why you 
did not speak to me before. You ought not 
to tell me about your husband.”’ 

‘Well, I know I ought not. I think it is 
the meanest thing any womian can do, to 
talk about her husband to other people, but 
I had to explain how it was that I came to 
speak to you. _ I did not want to be shut up, 
and I did want to know who you are and 
what you are doing. So, between fear of 
my husband, who is determined to shut me 
up when he gets well, and fear of you, who, 
I thought, would kill me if I spoke to you, I 
had to do something, and I decided to speak 
to you. But, before I said a word, I got 
ready to run, if you didn’t speak to me 
pleasantly. I do not like to have anybody 
talk cross to me, and before you spoke so 
nicely, I was so afraid that I choked, and I 
could not make you hear me the first time I 
spoke. I then got angry because you did 
not pay proper attention to me, and I spoke, 
I suppose, somewhat impatiently. Didn’tI?’’ 

** Yes, I think you did,’’I said. 

“Well, do tell me what kind of a thing 
you are, and what is it you are doing here 
every day ?’’ 

‘‘Well, my dear, said I in my sweetest 
way, ‘‘I am one of those poor creatures that 
write for their bread and butter.’’ 

‘Oh, is that all you are? Well, I am 
sorry for you. Good-bye.’’ 

Before I could reply, my little friend had 
disappeared, and I never saw her again. 
When. I asked some of my scientific friends 
about her, they said she was a cockroach. 











SHALL ALL OUR DAUGHTERS BE MUSICIANS? 


By Emma W. BaBCcocKk. 


VOLUME of ‘‘Plutarch’s Lives,’’ with- 
out which, says Emerson, the smallest 
library cannot afford to exist, lay upon a 
parlor table one day. . Two ladies, who were 
calling upon the mistress of the house, sat 
awaiting herappearance. Oneof them took 
up the book to pass away an idle mo- 
ment. She had never read it; it is doubt- 
ful if she had ever seen it before. But, after 
a glance at the 235th page, to which the 
book opened, she became convinced that it 
contained a message for her. 
This woman and her husband had been 


discussing, with a good deal of interest, not 
to say warmth, the question of how much 
time and money should be expended on the 


musical culture of their daughter. They 
agreed that she had no special taste for it. 
After three years of competent instruction 
and somewhat faithful practice, it was still a 
difficult matter for her to sing with even 
ordinary correctness of tone. Her ear 
seemed defective or deficient in the power to 
distinguish thirds or fifths. She could play 
a passable accompaniment, wholly without 
feeling, however, and the hymns that the 
family liked to sing together on Sunday 
evenings; but she did not seek to express 
herself through music. The father was con- 
vinced that her time could be employed 
more profitably than in spending so much of 
it in what he felt to be a fruitless attempt 
to master an art for which she was not 
‘‘called,’’ or set apart by nature. 

The mother, while acknowledging the 
truth of his convictions, and to some extent 
sharing them, felt a certain humiliation in 
confessing that what was possible and even 
delightfully easy for her neighbor’s daugh- 
ter, was impossible for herown. She her- 


self had loved music, and longed for oppor- 
tunities to study it in her youth. But, 
these being denied her, she had resolved 
upon her child’s accomplishing what she 
had failed to realize, and she had been an 
urgent force compelling the child to spend 
day after day and month after month in 
drudgery, the hopelessness of which lay in 
the fact that not music, but noise, was the 
result. ‘ 

The sentence in Plutarch, which her eyes 
fell upon, seemed to shed new light over the 
vexed question. ‘‘ It was not said amiss by 
Antisthenes, when people told him that one 
Ismenias was an excellent piper. ‘It may 
be so,’ he said; ‘but he is but a wretched 
human being ; otherwise, he would not have 
been an excellent piper.’ And King Philip, 
to the same purpose, told his son Alexander, 
who once at a merry-making played a piece 
of music charmingly and skillfully, ‘Are 
you not ashamed, son, to play so well?’”’ 
For to obtain this skill, he argued that other 
more important things must have been neg- 
lected. 

The call over, the mother walked thought- 
fully home. Was it not true that her 
daughter might have been more profitably 
employed? If she had loved music so that 
an assurance would thus be given that, 
when mistress of her own time, she would 
still devote a portion, however small, to 
practice, that would be a different matter ; 
for the busiest woman, if she loves music, 
or poetry, or books, will, unless crushed 
like a flower under a stone by abject pov- 
erty, find a little time for the child of her 
dreams. Indeed, she will feel that she owes 
it to herself not to be entirely absorbed in 
other things. Though not a philosopher in 
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outward seeming, she will agree with Her- 
bert Spencer, when he says that ‘our 
thoughts are as children born to us, whom 
we. may not carelessly let die.’’ Such a 
woman will feel that in keeping still the love 
of something better than just meat and 
drink and wherewithal to be clothed, she is 
a broader-minded woman, and consequently 
is better fitted to do her part in the world as 
wife and mother, if that is her lot. 

The mother’s thoughts went on in this 
wise, and she remembered suddenly what 
Jean Paul Richter once said of music: 
‘‘Away! Thou speakest to me of things 
which in all my endless life I have not 
found, and shall not find.’’ What would 
Jean Paul say to one who, after years of 
effort, could not play Mendelssohn’s Spin- 
ning Song, so that it could be recognized by 
one that loved it and asked to have it 
played? 

When the quiet hour came in which she 
and her husband were accustomed to talk 
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things over together, she said, with charm- 
ing candor: ‘‘You are right; our daugh- 
ter’s development ought to be in the line 
of her taste. It is useless to try to 
live our lives over again in our children. 
They are individuals, and have their own 
characteristics. Our Elizabeth, from a very 
little girl, has had the careful hand and the 
quick eye of an experienced housewife, She 
has domestic instincts and has often begged 
of me to allow her to relieve me of special 
household cares, and I have always an- 
swered, ‘But you music, Elizabeth!’ The 
only good result of this is, that she has 
learned to be obedient under discourage- 
ments and adverse circumstances, and I have 
learned lessons of patience from my own 
child. I think I see clearly that to do very 
commonplace things well is, after all, better 
than to attempt the impossible. I am not 
at all sure but it is much more rare to have 
a daughter with her taste than to have a 
musical prodigy.’’ 


HOW TO CAN FRUIT. 


By CATHERINE OWEN. 


F late years, the process of canning 
fruit has largely superseded the old- 
fashioned preserving. It is cheaper, less 
trouble, and, at least for all firm-fleshed 
fruits, makes a more wholesome article of 
diet. 

But, although canning is believed to be a 
comparatively modern process, it differs 
very little from the bottling of our grand- 
mothers. The theory of bottling was to rely 
little, and sometimes not at all, on cooking 
or sugar to preserve fruit, but on the exclu- 
sion of air. They sealed their bottles her- 
metically, and that is just what we do with 
the cans. 

The idea to be got rid of with regard to 
fruits is, that the quantity of sugar used has 
any effect in their preservation. If they are 
hermetically sealed, they will keep as well 
without sugar; but the use of a moderate 
quantity is advisable, as it is very difficult 
indeed to sweeten fruit satisfactorily after it 
has been kept without, and the fact that no 
sugar is necessary is mentioned, not as a 
recommendation to use none, but simply as 
a truth to be fixed well in the mind. 


There is a wonderful difference in the 
quality of canned fruits, even when the 
keeping qualities are equal, some being 
watery and tasteless, others rich and full 
flavored. Much of this may be due to the 
quality of the fruit, but I have known the 
same fruit to produce, in different hands, the 
most luscious results and quite ordinary 
ones. 

The great essential to handsome, high- 
flavored, luscious canned or preserved fruit 
is that your peaches, pears, plums, or cher- 
ries should have been allowed to ripen on 
the tree. They should be just ripe, but not 
at all over ripe. Fruit can rarely be bought 
in cities under such conditions; it is gath- 
ered very unripe, and allowed to ripen dur- 
ing its transit. How necessary this method 
of gathering fruit may be, I do not pretend 
to say; but it is obvious that such fruit must 
lack the full, perfect flavor of that ripened 
on the tree, its juice slowly sweetening and 
enriching itself in the hot sun. 

All those that live where fruit grows 
abundantly, even if they do not cultivate 
their own, may make the condition, when 
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ordering, that it is to be delivered when ripe. 
The fear of having no immediate customer 
for it if he leaves it on the tree will cause 
the farmer to gather it unripe, even when he 
only takes it to the village grocery for sale. 
Unripe, it will keep a few days; ripe, it 
needs to be used at once. But, even if the 
arrangement requires a special interview 
with the farmer, perhaps a walk or drive in 
order to make it, the improved quality of 
your preserves will amply repay you. 

There are two well-known and long-tried 
modes of canning fruit, and a third, which I 
will call my own, since I know of no one 
that uses it, and I may say that I evolved it 
out of my gastronomic consciousness. 

In the first place, have everything ready 
before you begin. Rapid work is necessary 
to success. See that every can is clean, 
every rubber ring perfect, and have the cans, 
with cover and ring by each can, on a large 
table, so arranged that the preserving pan 
will be on your right hand and an old tray 
or large platter immediately in front of you, 
on which to fill cans; and any fruit used 
must be perfectly sound and free from blem- 
ish; anything less than perfect had better 
be made into jam or marmalade. 


Peaches, if fully ripe, are handsome if 
they are not pared; but if they are, put into 
boiling water, half a dozen at a time; the 
skin can be stripped from them as you would 


skin tomatoes. Drop them into a deep pan 
of very cold water, as you do tomatoes, 
taking care that they do not remain in the 
boiling water long enough to soften them. 
If you pare them, drop them also as you do 
tomatoes, into cold water, to prevent dis- 
coloring. 

Plums of all kinds should be pricked with 
a large needle, to prevent bursting. The 
stem may be left on, if you like to have them 
resemble the fine imported fruits. Cherries 
may be pitted, but the flavor is not so fine as 
when canned with the stones in them. They 
may also have the stems left on, clipping off 
about half the length. 

Make a syrup of sugar and water in the 
proportion of one pound of sugar to a tea- 
cup of water. Boil and skim, but do not stir 
it after it is once dissolved. Allow half a 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit, if you 
wish a rich confection. Drop the fruit into 
the syrup ; let it boil gently till clear, but 
not at all broken. Carry the preserving pan 
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to the table. The cans should have been 
half filled with hot water to heat them 
when you drop in your fruit. 

Your work now must be as rapid as possi; 
ble. A can-filler will assist you. After 
emptying out the water into a vessel near 
you, fill each can to the neck with the fruit. 
Then pour in syrup “// it runs over. Put on 
the cover and rubber immediately, and screw 
down, as closely as you can. Cover your 
hand with a towel in order to handle. The 
whole secret of hermetical sealing is to have 
the cover screwed on while the fruit is still 
very hot, and to have the cans so full that 
no aircan get in. When cool, tighten again 
with the wrench that comes with the cans 
for the purpose. 

A second way and one that is less trouble 
is to fill the cans with fruit and syrup, screw 
the tops partly on, cover the bottom of a 
wash boiler with hay, stand the cans in it, 
and insert whisps of hay between the bot- 
tles to prevent violent contact. Pour luke- 
warm water up to the neck of the cans, 
and then place a board and weights on them. 
Let them come gradually to the boiling 
point and boil from two minutes to a quarter 
of an hour, according to the size of the 
fruit. Remove each can carefully with a 
long, strong skimmer, and protect your left 
hand with a cloth, so that you can grasp the 
top. Tighten the top the moment you take 
it out, and do not set it in a draught or on a 
cold table ; the sudden chill may crack your 
cans. 

When these cool, the contents will have 
shrunken ; but do not fill up or remove the 
covers, but tighten them again. Keep all 
preserves in a cool, dark place; if you can- 
not do that, paper each can, as light destroys 
the color. 

The third, and what I have called ‘“‘ my 
way,’’ is to boil in one or two quarts’ of 
water, according to the syrup needed, the 
fruit I have discarded as not fine enough 
for canning (not bad or decayed, of course), 
adding to it if there is not much bruising, 
small fruit, cutting up pears, peaches, etc. 
Boil rapidly till soft. Strain and squeeze, 
as you would for jelly. Use a cup of this 
juice just as you would the water to make 
syrup. Then proceed as in either of the 
foregoing recipes. 

If you have pitted your cherries, you may 
restore some of the lost flavor by cracking 
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the stones, and adding the kernels, uncooked, 
as you remove the fruit from the fire. Do 
the same with peaches. The far better way 
with cherries is not to pit them. 
Strawberries and raspberries are canned by 
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making a syrup and boiling it till it will 
remain in a bead if dropped on a cold plate. 
Drop in your fruit, heat it only to the boil- 
ing point, then can at once. 


THE BATH FOR THE LITTLE ONE. 


By Mrs. Louise A. CHAPMAN. 


F baby wakes early, as the healthy, active 
nineteenth century baby inclines to do, 
the first thing in order is the lunch, the bot- 
tleor mamma. After six or eight months, a 
plain milk cracker or a half slice of bread 
with which he can feed himself, is desirable 
and beneficial. Thus mamma has time to 
dress herself, or she can turn over for an- 
other nap, if blessed with the assistance of 
a trustworthy maid. Perhaps baby croons 
himself off to ‘‘cat nap number one’ in the 
meantime, and wakes jovial and cheery, 
ready physically and in the interests of 
cleanliness, for his bath. 

For the first eight months or more, an 
infants’ tin bath-tub placed conveniently on 
a box or two chairs in the warm nursery, 
preferably uncarpeted, is the best possible 
place ; the time, not within an hour after 
feeding. The temperature of the room 
should be above, rather than under, seventy 
degrees, and the temperature of the water 
for a young infant should not be over ninety- 
eight degrees, being gradually cooled as the 
child grows older, until at six months the 
water is only tepid or eighty-six degrees. 
The addition of a quantity of Ditman’s sea 
salt is very beneficial in toughening a child 
susceptible to sudden colds. After carefully 
washing out the little mouth with your 
finger, covered with two thicknesses of old 
linen, wash the whole head, face, hair, and 
ears carefully, before introducing soap. The 
accumulation of brown dirt, which some- 
times crusts the scalp, is caused by neglect 
of cleanliness. 

Baby loves to sit in his tub while bathing, 
but he would object decidedly to a soaping 
and scrubbing on your knee. Work quickly 
on removing him from the water into your 
lap, in which is placed a receptacle of old 
flannel, or, better still, a bath-sheet made of 
one or two cheap cotton Turkish towels. 


You will find that the soft texture of this 
complete envelope will, by the time you 
have dried the head and face cavities, dry 
him sufficiently to rub. 

After the child is able to sit alone, he 
splashes so that both he and you will hail 
with delight his transfer to the family bath- 
tub. Be sure that doors and windows are 
carefully closed to prevent draughts. There 
is usually a circle of admirers to witness the 
play, which should be limited. This free 
exercise in air and water is hygienically use- 
ful. The vigor of the ancient Romans was 


largely due to their regular ablutions. 
A thorough rinsing of tub, sponges, and 
towels prevents any possible contagion of 


cutaneous diseases. The very best remedy 
jor chafing or excoriation of creases is a 
submersion and gentle sponging in tepid or 
cold water. 

Carefully send the soiled linen to the 
laundry. Plenty of bathing and clean 
clothing are luxuries that even the very poor 
ought to afford. If you have not sufficient 
underwear to allow frequent changes, turn 
the garments wrong side out for their next 
term of service near the skin. Never put 
soiled clothes on a clean body. 

Bernan says: ‘‘If any person will take 
the trouble to stand in the sun and look at 
his own shadow on a white, plastered wall, 
he will easily perceive that his whole body 
has a vapor exhaling. This vapor is subtle, 
acrid, and offensive tothesmell. If retained 
in the body, it becomes morbid ; but if re- 
absorbed, highly deleterious.’’ When we 
consider that the skin throws off in twenty- 
four hours more effete matter than is dis- 
charged in the fzeces, we will more correctly 
estimate the value of care of the skin. 

After the demand for cleanliness has been 
complied with, the winter bath may be less 
frequent, say every other day, in cases of 
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weak children. Children should be accus- 
tomed to bathe at any hour in the day when 
necessary or convenient, except for an hour 
or so after meals. At this time, it can only 
prove an injury to digestion by calling to 
the surface bood that is needed by the stom- 
ach. During the warm weather, a cool 
sponge bath at evening will insure a tran- 
quil night’s sleep. 

In various diseases of children, especially 
cutaneous and convulsive cases, fhe warm or 
hot bath is salvation. The real convulsion 
calls for an immediate submersion in hot 
water, which draws the surplus blood from 
the brain. At the same time, frequently 
changed cold wet cloths or ice bags should 
be applied all over the head, except the 
mouth and nostrils. In spasmodic croup, so 
sudden and fatal, the hot bath from 100° to 
112°, with accessory draughts of fresh air or 
ammonia, has caused a saving relaxation of 
the glottis. 

In eruptive diseases, the restless little ones 
may be bathed in a very warm room in clear 
or warm soda water, to their great relief. 
The swollen face and eyes of a child suffer- 
ing from measles may be greatly reduced by 
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the inhalations of vapor arising from a 
basinful of hot vinegar and water. 

The ‘growing’ pains that appear in 
children from two toseven years of age from 
the waist down to the ankles are greatly 
relieved by rubbing and bathing with hot 
water and a little alcohol, or, better still, hot 
New England rum. Hot and cold fomenta- 
tions and compresses are invaluable aids to 
the treatment of inflammatory diseases, such 
as rheumatism. 

Sea bathing is not advised for babies, but 
after the age of ‘‘ wading’’ arrives, it is a 
pure and wholesome delight. They may 
wade hours at a time, and bathe once or 
occasionally twice in a day with safety. 
Fresh water swimming for boys is‘not te be 
encouraged, as it is likely to induce a suc- 
cession of boils on the thick parts of the 
body, aside from the real danger of sub- 
merging a heated, excited little body in 
every tempting wayside pond or river. 

I believe that a habit of frequent bathing, 
first for health, then for cleanliness, after- 
wards for pleasure, is to be encouraged and 
advocated. 


‘““THE PRETTIEST LITTLE PARLOR.” 


By A TORTURED HUSBAND. 


>» 


JILL you walk into my parlor?’’ said 
the spider to the fly ; ‘‘’tis the pret- 
tiest little parlor that ever you did spy.” 
Yes, how pretty it is, this draped, be-rib- 
boned, cat-tailed, embroidered, hand-painted 
parlor! In one corner stands a beautiful 
vase filled with golden wheat and trailing 
vines; in another, the gorgeous tail of a 
peacock spreads itself. The sunlight is 
shut out of the room by two or three sets of 
curtains ; for sunlight, until it is mellowed 
by filtering through soft draperies, is too 
glaring and inartistic a thing for woman and 
her belongings. When the windows are not 
sacrificed to hangings, they are given up to 
window gardens, pedestals for vases and 
brasses, and even to our pictures, turned face 
side to the street, for the delight of the 
passer-by. 
We sit in the dark corners and wish that 
we were roses, or lilies, or brasses, anything 


to make us worthy of a ray of God’s blessed 
sunshine. The wall is a background not 
only for pictures, but for banners, fans, 
flowers, and fiddles. The books are too fine, 
too large, and too heavy to be used, except 
as a health-lift. The chairs look comfort- 
able and inviting; but they are only traps, 
wherein I may be made to feel the wrath of 
my wife. If I sit down, I shall surely crush 
that perk bow that rests so lovingly on the 
arm of that bamboo beauty, or tear the 
oriental scarf that decorates my favorite easy 
chair. Seeing that I had better not sit 
down, I think it would rest me to look at 
the new picture that came yesterday; but 
that is at the far end of the china shop, and 
the way is beset with milking stools, small 
tables, easels, and ottomans. 

Yes, how pretty my wife’s little museum 
is! Yet, how dusty it is! What a care it 
is! The ribbons fade, the draperies change 
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in fashion every year. The placques and 
dainty work-pockets, the paper flowers and 
crewel cat pass on to the sitting-room, the 
sleeping-room, the attic, to make room for 
a new chopping-bowl, a spade, or some love- 
lier ornament; yet, my wife is so pleased 
with simple, inexpensive things that I am 
glad to gratify her taste for color and grace- 
fulform. That lovely screen which she made 
herself only cost forty-five dollars, and her 
mantle drape, with those natural-looking 
flowers, cost us just thirty. Any one must 
see what a saving it is to beautify our home 
with such trifles. Really good paintings 


and engravings cost so much, you know. 
You might think, to peep into our draw- 
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ing-room, that we have everything that the 
heart can desire or the imagination devise ; 
yet we have many actual wants unsatisfied. 
My wife, poor woman, has only eight pairs of 
vases, and no gilt and white chair; soI am 
planning, when her birthday comes, to give 
her two beauties in cameo glass which she has 
been longing for. We did think of going to 
the mountains for a vacation this summer, 
as my wife is not very strong; but she is 
such a thrifty little housewife that she says 
we must not be so extravagant this year; so 
we are going to stay at home and read the 
new Life of Longfellow and the late Mrs. 
Null, as soon as the embroidery and paint~ 
ing class adjourns for the summer. 


HELPS ON WASHING DAY. 


By E. M. W. 


HE burden of washing day has been 

much lessened of late by improved 
methods, in which the boiling process has 
been left out. The following plan is one of 
the best : 

Throw the clothes into a tub and cover 
them with boiling hot suds, made. very 
strong with soap or some approved washing 
fluid. Let them soak half an hour, then 
rub them, having the water as hot as your 
hands can bear. You will find the rubbing 
marvelously easy. The old notion that hot 
water scalds the dirt in has proved false ; it 
scalds it out by melting the grease that holds 
it in the cloth. Wring out into another tub 
and turn on boiling hot water again, with or 
without soap. Stir well with the clothes 
stick, and let them scald from fifteen to 
thirty minutes; stir well again, wring out, 
and rinse through a warm, soft bluing water. 
Cold or hard water must not be used, for it 
will set the dirt. If obliged to use hard 
water for rinsing, throw in a handful of sal 
soda to soften it. Colored clothes are to be 
washed in the same way, but the suds need 
not be so strong, and they need soaking but 
ten minutes, after which they may be rinsed 
without going through the scalding water. 

Put brown towels into a pail and turn on 
boiling suds. Stir well and let them soak 


while the white clothes are being rubbed. 
Then rub these, put back into the pail, and 
turn on rinsing water as hot as you can bear 
your hands; wring and hang out. They 
will be beautifully clear. This system saves 
the use of one water and nearly half the 
work. 

Wash flannels in hot suds, and to prevent 
shrinking they must be rinsed in water as 
hot as they were rubbed in. It is the sudden 
change from hot to cold water that causes 
the shrinkage. If the rinsing water is not 
hot enough, let the clothes stand a few 
minutes and cool to the right temperature. 
A handful of borax in the water tends to 
soften them. 

Stains from tea and coffee will come out 
at once if they are taken immediately and 
held over a pail, while boiling water is 
turned on them. Old stains that have been 
set with soap may be bleached out on the 
grass and there is no better time than when 
the trees are in blossom. 

The blackest mildew will yield readily to 
the following treatment: Pour a quart of 
boiling water on an ounce of chloride of 
lime. When it is dissolved, add three quarts 
of cold water. Into this put the garment, 
and let it soak twelve hours. If not very 
black, the spots will come out in less time. 
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COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN, 


With this arumber, THE Cosancecianiaet completes the first six ‘sadoies of itsexistence, ~ 
As this numbef completes also the first'volume, we ‘have had carefully prepared an index; % 
which will be found in another place. This. index will, be valuable to those binding their ~ 
numbers of Tm Cosmopolitan, and desiring to. refer to the valuable and interesting 4 
articles contained i in them. 3 


A PROMISE FULFILLED. 


That we have published a first-class low-price magazine, and thus fulfilled the promises: 
made to our subscribers, a&-inspection of volume one‘ will convince the most skeptical. 
Some of the best writers. in- the United States have contributed to its_pages. Itis only: | 
necessary to mention the names of Julian Hawthorne, Harriet Prescott Spofferd, Rev. R 
Heber Newton, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Arnold Burges Johnson, Edgar Fawcett, Dr. Chas- 
C. Abbott, William T. Hornaday, Jane Marsh Parker, Louise Chandler Moulton, Lucy C- 
Lillie, Joel Benton; Dr. Edward W. Bemis, Clara F. Guernsey, Professor W..C. Richards; 
Bessie Chandlér, Professor Herbert Tuttle, Susan Hartley Swett, Sophie Swett, James 
Breck Perkins, and Clinton Scollard, to recall to mind-contributions that have ranked.in 
interest and value with those of any first-class publication in the United States. These 
writers aré bright and entertaining, and their productions have been universally réad and 
admired. They are never guilty of the protracted dullness that so often characterizes the 
great mass of magazine literature.’ In their writings is to be found the vivacity united 
with solidity, that is so rare and yet so pleasing and stimulating. The same thing may be 
said of Paul Heyse, M. Aug. Glardon, Alfonse Daudet, Leopold v. Sacher-Masoch, and other 
foreign writers whose articles have appeared in THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


A NOVELTY IN. MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 


The wonderful. success of THe CosmopoLirAN has demonstrated the fact that the 
general reader demands brightness and brevity. He has neither the time nor the desire to 
wrestle with the labored and almost interminable articles that weigh down most monthly 
publications. He resents the idea that a writer must be dull in order to be instructive; 
must be long-winded in order to be profound and exhaustive ; must, in a word, be unread- 
able in order to be worth reading. Consequently when THE CosmMoponiTaNn appeared, he 
hailed it asa welcome and charming novelty in magazine literature and has found profit as 
well as pleasure in reading all of its articles. 


THE POLICY.TO BE.PURSUED. 


So successful has been the policy already pursued, that it will be continued in the 
future. We shall-place before the readers of THE CosmMopoLiTaNn, the best stories by 
domestic and foreign’ writers, the best articles of travel and adventure, the best articles.on 
science, literature; etc., etc., that money can procure,, The cepartments of ‘‘ The Young 
Folks” and ‘‘ The Household’’ will continue to maintain their high standard of excellence. 
in a word, THE CosMoPoLITAN will continue to be the. best low-price magazine in. the 
world. 


PREMIUMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We take pleasure in adding also that we shall continue to make the same. premium 
offers to.subseribers that we have made heretofore. In another place will be found descrip- 
tions of the SHANNON LETTER AND Brit Fine, andthe SHANNON Music BINDER, given 
to single stbscribers, and the SHANNON FILING CABINET, given to those getting up clubs. 
As a special inducement to lawyers, we have added to our premium list the Unrrep 
STATES DOCUMENT Fizx, described in another place. To each subscriber we will give two 
document files. 
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THE PREMIUM FOR LAWYERS AND OTHERS 
HAVING FOLDED DOCUMENTS. 


THE UNITED STATES 
DocuMENT FILE which is 
represented in the cut as 
resting on the shelf of the 
FILes CABINET is the best 
device ever invented for 
holding folded docu- 
ments. Unlike the ordi- 
nary improved document 
files sometimes used in 
place of pigeon-holes, the 
UNITED STATES FILE 
compresses its contents in 
the simpiest and most ef- 
fective manner and admits 
of ready reference to pa- 
pers. It is of especial 
value to lawyers, who have 
constant need of a satis- 
factory system of class- 
ifying and keeping the 
great mass of folded ducu- 
ments in their possession. 
The advantages of the 
Unitep States Docu- 
MENT FILE areas follows : 

First — The _ papers 
are compressed into less 
space than is possible with 
any other device. J 

SEconpD — Any document may be instantly referred to and removed without dis- 
turbing the other documents. 

TuirpD—The mechanism of the compressing attachment is simple and may be 
worked without noise. 

FourtH—There are no hooks or projections at the bottom or at the sides of the 
File to interfere with easy insertion in its place. 

The cut represents a Cabinet made of wood, but cabinets may be made of iron or 
steel if desired, and of any size desired. 

Write for Catalogue. 














The Shannon Letter ana Bill File. 
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THIS PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS DESCRIBED. 

The Shannon File is known to nearly every business man in this country as the most convenient time 
and labor-saving device for holding papers of every description. 

It is the simplest and most inexpensive system of preserving flat papers, such as letters, postal cards, 
receipts, invoices, bills, etc., ever invented. 

This File preserves papers that are placed upon it in alphabetical order and according to the date, in such 
a manner that no paper can escape from it accidentally, and that any particular paper that has been put 
thereon can be turned to instantly. 


THE PRACTICAL WORKINGS 


Of the Shannon File, and its superiority over other systems of filing papers, may be briefly enumerated as 
follows : 

1 — Papers are not loose after being filed. 

2 — Papers can be manipulated with the greatest of ease, without the possibility of disarrangement. 

3 — Papers can always be conveniently examined without removal from the File. 

4— Note sheets, postal cards, letter sheets, etc., can be read on the File with equal facility. 

5 — Any paper can be removed without disarranging the other papers. 

6— Papers from the same source may be filed by themselves, in order of date, without in the least 
sins the others. 

7— The convenience of the method is inherent in itself. It does not depend on the skill of those 
operating it. 

8 — When a single File is used, very little room is taken up ; it may be hung at the side of a desk, or 
in any other convenient place. 

9 — The accidental loss of papers, or change of the order in which filed, is impossible. 

Producing as they do such desirable results, it need only be added that the filing of papers, and reference 
thereto, become a pleasure instead of a task. 


A FEW OPINIONS 
As to the value of The Shannon File as a Labor-Saving Office Device. 


From I. F. Mack & Bro., Sandusky, Ohio. 

We have used the Shannon Files for two years or more, and find them an indispensable convenience, 
saving in time far more than they cost ; and affording a complete, simple, and systematic reference File, 
at a much less cost than other Files we haye examined. 

From Anderson, Churchill, & Co., 84 Leonard Street, New York City. 

We find the Shannon File to be very useful and satisfactory in every way for complete classification of 
papers, and for easy reference to same. We consider it indispensable. 

From R. C. Tillinghast, Mfr. of Carriages and Sleighs, Cortland, N. Y. 

I am much pleased with the Shannon Files I bought of you. In attending to my business relations with 
houses in all parts of the country, I see many methods of filing letters, but I have never seen anything 
which I consider as good as yours, 

From the Rochester German Insurance Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
We have in use in this office some two dozen Shannon Files, and find them a very great convenience. | 











































They have supplanted with us all other Files that we had previously used. 


From Wyckoff, Seamans, & Benedict, New York City. 


The Shannon Files’in use in our office are giving excellent satisfaction. We have compared them care- 
fully with others, and consider them on the whole superior to any other File with which we are acquainted. 
It gives us pleasure to offer you this testimonial. 


We have hundreds of similar testimonials in our possession. 











THE IMPROVED 


Spanner Letter and Bill File 


AND FILING CABINET. 


The Shannon Binding Case is made to receive 
papers filed on the Shannon File when the latter is . SE aa 
full. They are transferred in the form of a book, ' \ Pat, I ts 
and at one operation. Any paper can be found in ' ! 
the Bindiag Case with the same readiness as on the 
File. Any paper may be removed from the Binding 
Case without disarranging any of. the other papers. 
The papers in the Binding Case are free from dust 
and observation, and form a compact and handsome 
package. They cost but $4.50 per dozen, or only 
37% cents for taking care of 700 papers. 
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Cabinet File Drawer. 


These Filing Cabinets are made in many sizes, rang- 
ing from five File-Drawers to one hundred or more. 
They are substantially made of the best seasoned 
Black Walnut, with afd without doors, and nickel- 
plated fittings, and can be arranged for any class of 





correspondence, aad are adapted to any requirement. 


Five Drawer Shannon Filing Cabinet. 





Prices ef Improved Shannon Files and Cases. 


No. 2. Note, size, 7x12, - $2.15 each, Bin ling Cases, - $4.00 per doz. 
No. 4. Letter, “* gxtgh, - a.eg.* + - - 4-50 7 
No. 6. Invoice, “ 9x17, a 2.40 “ “s fe 5.00 “ 


The above includes Board, Arch, Index, Perforator and C. C. Cover. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 





The Shannon Sheet-Pusic Binder. 


DESCRIPTION OF THIS POPULAR PREMIUM FOR LADIES. 


While the Shannon File is an invaluable labor-saving device for ladies who have 
letters, papers, bills, etc., that they desire to keep in a compact form, admitting of easy 
reference, we find that many of them prefer the Shannon Sheet-Music Binder as their 
premium for THE CosMOPOLITAN. 

We cannot blame them for their preference, for the Shannon Sheet-Music 
Binder is certainly the cheapest, handsomest and most convenient device for holding 
and preserving sheet music from wear and loss, that was ever invented. It permits the 
removal of any piece of music without mutilation, and without disarranging the other 
sheets. 

The inconvenience of binding music in book form is well known. A book is always 
provokingly troublesome; when open, its leaves will not stay in place, as in the Shan- 
non Music Binder, which does not require clasps to keep them flat. Moreover, old 
music cannot be taken out of a book without mutilating it. With the Binper, such 
music can be displaced without trouble, and new music substituted. Finally, for sheet 
music worn out at the fold, a so-called false back is made, enabling persons having 
worn-out music, to make it as good as new at a trifling expense. 

As will be seen by the above cut, the Binder is a beautiful as well as a useful orna- 
ment. The cover is of strong cloth, tastefully embossed and lettered in gold. The 
BinDER is as simple as it is beautiful, and requires no special skill or knowledge to 
use it. 


















ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPE WRITER. 


Purchasers are always 
permitted to return by 
Express C. O. D. for full 





Unequaled for 
Ease of Manipula- 
tion, Rapid Writing, 
Quality of Work, 
Simplicity, and Dur- 
ability. Fully War- : 
ranted and Guaran- PSone ae. 
teed. 


a er ne ate 


; - list price at any time 
T "he within thirty days, thus 
\epeaneee 4 giving an opportunity for 

is CG | comparison with other 
piste eee as = machines. Handsome 
pamphlet upon applica- 


tion. 





A FULL LINE OF 


FINEST LINEN PAPERS 


AND ALL 


TYPE WRITER SUPPLIES CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








Wyvcxorr, Seamans & BeEneEDICT, 
339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HOUGH & FORD. : : FINE SHOES. 


MACHINE SEWED. HAND MADE. 


AMONG OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 
HAND WELTS, HAND TURNS, 


WAUKENPHASTS, LOUIS QUINZE SHOES. 
UNSURPASSED FOR PERFECT FITTING. 












Medals awarded in 1884-5 : New ORLEANS Exposition. LovisviLLeE Exposirion. 
Jury of Award at Louisville stated in their report, ‘* No display excels this in beauty of workmanship.” 
Send a postal for the name of the dealer in your place selling our goods. 

FACTORY AND SALESROOM, IIr and 113 Mill Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
SALESROOM, “ ° 125 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 













THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Film Photography. 


THE NEW METHOD OF MAKING PHOTO- 
GRAPHS ON THE CONTINUOUS WEB. 

















UR recently perfected system of Firm PHoroGrapnuy enables any one to take 
photographs without the impedimenta heretofore necessary. No Glass! No 
Double Holders! No Changing of Plates! Weight of Apparatus Minimized! One 
of our Roll-Holders, loaded with a spool of Negative Paper, and weighing 2 or 3 
pounds, attached to the camera, will make 24 or 48 negatives, simply by turning a key; 
replacing glass plates and apparatus weighing twenty-five pounds. 
INDORSED BY ALL THE LEADING AUTHORITIES: 


s Delighted with Roll-Holder ; shall use it exclusively for all my landscape work—shall teach its management to all my 
students.’ W. H. PICKERING, Prof. Chemistry, Mass. Institute Technology. 


‘“*Send me Roll-Holder. Have such good luck with paper that I have given up glass plates. Seem surer of success 
with paper.” MAURICE PERKINS, Prof. Chemistry, Union College. 


“* The impossible is attained ; your Improved Negative Paper solves the problem.”’ 
GEO. G. KOCKWOOD, 17 Union Square, New York. 


“ Truly our day of deliverance has come.” W. H. JACKSON, late Photographer Hayden Survey. 


In use by the U. S. Lighthouse Board, the U. S. Fish Commission, U. S. Coast Survey, the Canadian 
and British Governments, and photographers and amateurs generally. First Medals wherever exhibited, 


A revolution in photography which is of importance to every one who has made, or would like to make, 
photographs from nature. Circulars free. Address, 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO., 343 State Street, Rochester, NW. Y. 


Sole manufacturers of Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper for positive printing. Prints by lamp- 
light. Notoning. Simple, easy, certain. Send for circulars. 


NOVEL! INGENIOUS!’ PRACTICAL! 


THE CELEBRATED WOOTON DESKS. 


Everybody Delighted with them. 
































FLAT TOP—NO. 8—ROTARY DESK. 

We here present cuts of two of our most popular styles 
of Rotary Desks. Awkward closets and side drawers 
done away with. We substitute revolving cases on the 
ends. The principle is a great success, and purchasers 
everywhere express themselves delighted. Made in a 
great variety of patterns, in Walnut, Cherry and Mahogany. 














THE CABINET SECRETARY. 






The most spacious and elegant desk ever presented. 110 
compartments, as shown in cut, all under one lock and key. 
40 pigeon-holes in the right wing, filled with filing boxes. 
A universal favorite as an adornment for either office or 
library. Made in three sizes. For full details of all the 
above, and other styles, send 5 cent stamp to 


LOW ROLL TOP—NO. 14—ROTARY DESK. 
We unhesitatingly pronounce this the handsomest and HAYNES, SPENCER & CO., 















most attractive Low Roll-Top Desk in the market. Locks y 
4 Richmond, Ind., U. S. A. 





automatically with one key. 
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Dickerman Pat, Hammerless Single-Barrel Shot Gun. 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR TRAP SHOOTING. 


Weight 6% to 7 Ibs. 


12-GAUCE NOW READY. 
10-Gauge ready about Sept. ist. 
*spavk Se 38 Oj94j)0 
YOUl!-O€ U! 30US BON 
OOS MO1Y} 0} POJUBIICM 





ALL MODERN IMPRO EMENTS., Automatic Safety, Pistol Grip, Double Bolt, Rubber Butt Plate, 
Full Choke, Blued Frame, with Twist, Laminated or Damascus Barrels. 

The Top Snap is utilized as the lever for cocking the hammer as well as breaking up the gun. The leverage is so 
adjusted that the gun is broken up and hammer cocked as easily as an ordinary gun with simple top snap is broken up. 
By the same movement of the top snap the safety bolt is forced under the forward part of the trigger, locking the latter 
firmly into the bent of the hammer. The Safety Button is located just in front of the trigger, and is fully protected by 
the guard (as shown in cut). Pronounced by the trade and sportsmen generally the Finest ‘Fagie Gun made. 


Interchangeable Rifle Barrels of all calibers furnished for these guns if desired. Send for 


circular. 


Manufactured by the STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


The Parker Gun. 









PARKER BROTHERS, Makers, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


-— PiAt the Second International Clay-Pigeon Tournament, held at New Orleans, La., Feb. 11 to 16, 1885, the First 
Prize and Diamond Badge in the Individual Championship Match, open to all the world, was won b B. Tie 1 witha 
Parker Gun. Among the contestants shooting other guns were such champions as Carver, Bogardus, ody, Stubbs, Erb, 
and others. During the entire tournament more prizes were won with Parker Guns, in proportion tc the number used, 
than with any other gun. 





THE BEST BUGGY 






stamp + Western 
for Price List. @amWorks,Pittsburg® | 


Po UM and WHISKY HABITS cured at 
home without pain. Book of par- 
ticulars sent free. 


B. M. WOOLLEY, M. D., Atlanta, Ga. 














IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. 
Write us for Canela ae! our different aes st, Wagons 


and Buggies H. BABCOCK B 


rtown, N. Y. 











The Cosmopolitan should be mentioned to advertisers. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


MODERN COTTAGES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

A practical work, revised and enlarged from “ Port- 
folio of Cottages,”’ containing cver 120 illustrations, 30 
or more of which are full-page plates, consisting of 
views and floor plans of cottages costing from $1,000 
upward. Also contains hints on dwelling house con- 
struction. In addition to full-page plates, the work 
contains many miscellaneous designs of School-houses, 
Churches, fragmentary sketches,etc. Size, 9x12 inches. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Bound in full 
cloth, embossed in gold and black, $2.00. In paper 
covers, $1.00. Send for circular. Address 


J. H. KIRBY, Architect, 


18 LARNED BUILDING, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


oO OEE AD Ah interest EXCELLENT CORNETS AT $10. 
oO FARM LOANS gon | Violins, Flutes, Clarionets and Piccolos 
0) 








; , & “= Tee sare ane, At prices to suit everybody. 
investment for funds. Interest remitr ree of cost. Send fer Catal BENS. B. DALE 
Correspondence solicited. W. F. HOLMES, Treas- tng we Formerly with ar wame 
urer, Securiry Loan anp Trust Co., Casselton, Cass Mention this Paper. 85 Liberty St., N, ¥. 
County, Dakota. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO., Limited, 


239 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 
BOSTON. 





The oldest and best makers in 
the world. 


Machines sold on installments if 
desired. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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to purchase direct from the manufacturer.” Address 
Absolutely free from Horse Motion. syvyRACUSE, N.Y. 


BRADLEY & CO. 22 SSwanuer st. soston. 


Say where you saw the advertisement. 
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HALL TYPE WRITERS 


It prints directly from the face of the type, - 
ing no ink-ribbon ; uses interchangeable PPE 
nar font), ae all languages—F rench, pores tang 
reek, Armenian, Sanscrit, ese, and 
many PI gar a large variety of English types 
suitable for business correspondence, sermons, — 
documents, etc.; : wee in its neat walnut case. 
seven pounds ; ly admirable in the counting- 
room, parlor, or railroad train ; accommodates paper 
of any size ‘without adjustment, including a self- 
feeding roll of 500 sheets, with or without printed 


headings. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
“I am more and more pleased withmy Hall = 


day. I find it is the easiest writer I ever worked and the work I turn out never fails to be highly compiimented.”’ 


Findley, Court Stenographer, Gainesville, Ga., March 9, 


Soild on Installments if desired. Write for prices. 
GENESEE MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





10 i Brera name on I5c. Agents sell 1 to 3 
grossa day. $8 to $20 profit, Outfits 
for stamping names on key rings, metal checks, 


&c. Other novelties. Dee MET On free. 
G.W. JOPSON, Box 638, EN, Ct. 











Chemist Met Druggist. 








Do you feel generally miserable or suffer with a thousand 
and one indescribable bad feelings, both mental and phys- 
ical? Among them low spirits, nervousness, weariness, 
lifelessness, weakness, dizziness, feelings of fullness or bloat- 
ing after eating, or sense of “goneness”’ or emptiness of 
stomach in morning, flesh soft and lacking firmness, head- 
ache, blurring of eyesight, specks floating before the eyes, 
nervous irritability, poor memory, chilliness, alternating 
with hot flushes, lassitude, throbbing, gurgling or rumbling 
sensations in bowels, with heat and nipping pains occasion- 
ally, palpitation of heart, short breath on exertion, slow 
circulation of blood, cold feet, pain and oppression in chest 
and back, pain around the loins, aching and weariness of 
the lower limbs, drowsiness after meals but nervous wake- 
fulness at night, languor in the morning and a constant 


TELEPHONES private Lines. 


Straight or Crooked. Call Bells, Ear-Phones, etc. Four 
Styles. Very Best Made; 5 Patents. Prices Low. Send 
fon: comews rant 

LCOMB MANUF'G CO., Cleveland, O. 


THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN. 


UW. STIG AKE: S 





Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors at a 
Single Stroke Sample set of three sizes by 
mail, $1.00. Circular and sample writing 
FREE. J, W. STOAKES, Milan, O. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS. €O., 


PHILADELPHIA 
shows Lun Bang steady growth. oetity man- 
agement, and low cost. Of interest to those 
seeking the BEST forms of life insurance. Get it and 
other publications of agents in all cities and large towns, 
or write to the Home Office, Philadelphia. 








Send $1.00 for our New Self-Inking Desk Stamp. 
ae STAMPS for the WORLD 


. J. CONOLLY & CO. 
[Established 1873.] 
RUBBER STAMPS 


Tom Thumb 
Stamp. Price $1. al to 
Circular be- 


Pris 63 ond 
THE BEST 7” 


aad ex’ Main & St, Paul Sts., Rochester, N.Y. price to senke 





feeling of dread as if something awful was about tohapp 

If you have any or all of these symptons send 36 cents to 
GEO. N. STODDARD, druggist, 1226 Niagara street, Buff- 
alo, N. Y., and I will send you, postpaid, some simple and 
harmless ‘powders pleasant to take and easy directions, 
which, if you follow, will positively and effectually cure in 
from one to three weeks time, no matter how bad you may 
be. Few have suffered from'these causes more than I, and 
fewer still at my age (48) are in more perfect health than I 
am now. The same means will cure you. 

The Cincinnati Christian Standard says: ** We have seen 
testimonials from sufferers and they all verify the good 
results obtained from his simple remedies. We know Mr. 
Stoddard personally, and can vouch for the truthfuiness of 
his statements. He has been in business in Buffalo for 18 

ears, always doing just as he agreed to. Our readers need 
ny no hesitancy in aera him money.’ 

The Christian at Work, New York, says : ‘‘ We are per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Stoddard, and know that any 
communication to him will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 








WALLACE A. BARTLETT, 
Principal Examiner U. S. Patent Office, 1875 to 1883, 


SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATEN ‘% S! Lie omg = SIMPSON, Wasn- 


No pa asked for 
patent until obtained. Write ror Inventoxws’ Guipe. 


PATENTS! PATENTS! 


Applications for Patents, Re-issues and Caveats, also for 

oa of Trade Marks and Labels, attended to at fair 

pina cal Interferences and rejected cases diligently prose- 

cut DEANE, (Formerly Principal Examiner U. S. 

Patent Office) 515 Ith St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Refer to the Editor of this magazine. 
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HEALTH AND REST". 























THE SANATORIUM, AT DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


THE VACATION SEASON IS AT HAND. If you are tired, worn out by the exhausting labors of the past year ; 
if you need not only quiet and rest, but cheerful companionship, charming scenery, pure air and water, the absence o 
eve _ Ae ee to sickness, and the presence of everything that tends to health ; city comforts .t moderate prices, 

For beauty of scenery, healthfulness of climate, purity of air and water, the institution has no equal in our country. 
Malaria is utterly unknown The main building, three hundred feet long and five stories high, of brick and iron con- 
struction, is absolutely fire-proof. No expense has been spared to render it perfect in the minutest sanitary details. 

The plan of treatment is conservative, and includes a proper regulation of the daily life of each patient. The dietary 
is varied and well prepared. Abundant opportunities for recreation—indoors as well as out-—are afforded where desirable, 
and entire freedom from the taxations of fashionable life is not the least of the advantages secured. A large corps of 
thoroughly skilled attendants minister to every want. 

In its completeness of therapeutic appointments and appliances, the Sanatorium stands without a rival in America. 
It represents an expenditure of over a quarter of a million of dollars. Every form of bath and therapeutic appliance of any 
value is employed, including the Mollere Thermo-Electric, Turkish, Roman, Russian, Thermo-Electric, Massage, Electro- 
Massage, Dr. Taylor’s Swedish Movements, and every form of electricity. 

The SANATORIUM consists of a main building and nine cottages, all situated in the midst of a pleasant woodland 
er of forty acres, located on the eastern mountain slope, two hundred feet above the village of Dansville, and twelve 

undred feet above the level of the sea. It is under the personal care and management of thoroughly educated physicians, 
all graduates of the best medical schools in America. 

For illustrated circulars and other information, address the Medical Superintendents, e 


Drs. JACKSON & LEFFINGWELL, Dansvitte, New York. 


De Potter's European » Oriental Tours 


Travel for pleasure and observation in ste? me. The 
annual fall and winter party for Belgium, France, Italy 
and England, leaves New York Oct. 9th. De Potter’s 2d 
Grand Tour Around the World in 1887-’88. For Programs 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 











Pe &c., see ‘The Old World and European Guide,”’ 1 PP» 
ie) Removes Tan, Pim- (illustrated) sent post free for Ten cents. Read “Six 
a2 z . ples, Freckles, Moth Weeks in old France,” by L. M. A. Address, A. DE 
a a= Patches, Rash and POTTER, Tourist Director and Publisher, Albany, N. Y. 
| og Skin Diseases, and 
we?s3b- every blemish of 
=*°s ss beauty, and defies OPIU Morphine Habit cured. A new 
*@25 3% eG detection. It has method. 
=o stood the test of 30 DR. J. C. HOFFMAN, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 
aw years, and is so 








armless we taste it 
to be sure the prepa- 
ration is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
larname. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to a 
lady of the Aautton 
(a patient): “As you 
ladies willuse them 
/ recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six 
months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without 7 to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. (8 Beware 
of base imitations. $1,0oo Reward for arrest and proof of 
any one selling the same. 








Mt e L SB WANTED—$25.00 a_week and expenses 

made. A reliable firm will employ one 
— in each County to distribute circulars and do col- 
e 


cting. A $1.00 sample and full particulars free. 
Address, Albany Supply Co., Avsany, N.Y. 


ORE CATARRH, The Great Ger- 
N 0 man Remedy is a positive cure. Free sample 





ackage and book for 4 cen¢s in stamps. 
E H. MEDICAL CO., East Hampton, Conn. 


50 WEEKLY SANES: 


We want Agents for our celebrated Oil Portrait. © ex- 

perience required, 4 orders per day gives the agent $50 

weekly profit. Our agents report from 4 to 30 daily sales. 

Send at once for terms and full particulars. §2 outfit free. 

SAFFORD ADAMS & CO., 48 Bond St., New York. 
Mention “* Cosmopo.iTan.”’ 








Advertisers want to know how you heard of them. 











ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





Gommon Sense Chairs, Settees and Rockers, 


STRONG, DURABLE, COMFORTABLE. 

No light, trashy stuff, but good, honest, home 
comforts. Special discount to clergymen. Send 
stamp for catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Closer, closer let us knit 

Hearts and hands together, 
Where our “ fireside comfort ”’ sits 
“ Fireside Comfort,” In the coldest weather. 

"for two. Oh! they wander wide who roam 
For the joys of life from home. 

“The Common Sense chairs and settees of Mr. Sinclair are not surpassed by any other class of goods, and parties 
furnishing country houses and desiring inexpensive, comfortable, and durable furniture will do well to write to Mr. 
F. A. Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a copy of his hand book, which contains illustrations of the various articles he 
manufacturers, with a schedule of prices.” —Scientific American. 
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5 Wholesal: it. Old Bathe Renewed. * 

E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Send for Circulars 
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POWnE MILLS and FARM 
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This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations. the vit» 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 


Civilized Cauntries, stands ' ' 
PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCING A The Fairy Tpicyele. 
SOP'T inaics who have teed ie daily for many EASY. GRACEFUL. ELEGANT. 


years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
er other discolorations. All conclude by saying. “ ~ is 
the best pre- aration 
for theskinI B EA UTI FU L cows ever 
used.” “ It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough ” “After having tried every 
article, I consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best and I cannot do withoutit.” Sold by all Drug 


Sota “base COMPLEXION 








LEMON DAIL 








IMPROVED PATENT GRANTED. 


Will extract the last drop of juice from large or small 
lemons in five seconds, and a child can easily operate it. 

Gets more and better juice than any squeezer, extracting 
none of the poison from the rind, is worth more than three 
of the best squeezers and sells for 10 cents. Sent by mail 
on receipt of 15 cents, in 2 cent stamps, or $1.44 per dozen. 


The motion and position of the rider are healthful, pleas- 
ant and invigorating. It is finely finished and upholstered. 
Has the fewest frictional bearings possible; runs the 
easiest ; no chains or gearing to catch or tear clothing. 
Durable and strong. A good hill climber, and can be 
ridden where other machines fail. 


Large discount to the trade. Ask your Grocer, Hardware It is the Perfection of All 
and Notion Merchants for them. f 
AGENTS WANTED THEY SELL AT SIGHT Children’s sizes, with steel or rubber tires, 24, 28 or 32 


inch rear wheels. Sizes for adults and invalids with steel 
All orders or communications should be addressed to the | or rubber tires, 36 and 42 inch rear wheels. Agents wanted. 
patentee and sole manufacturer, If your dealers do not keep them send direct to 


WwW. F. MOULTON, 
BURLINGTON, vt. | 22¢ Fay Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


Please mention Cosmopolitan. Mention this Magazine. 











Always mention The Cosmopolitan to advertisers. 





























































THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








NEW tix 
Conservatory 

or Music. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OURRST MAmedeh? SARRRDL,*n* 





100 INSTRUCTORS. 
STUDENTS LAST YEAR, 2005 


‘Thorough Instruction in Vocal and Inst-umental Music, 
Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, 
French, German and Italian Languages, English Branches, 
Gymnastics, etc. 

TUITION, $5 TO $20; 
Board and Room, Including Steam Heat and 
Electric Light, $45 to$75 per term. 

180 HOURS per collateral advant. FREE to ali 
Regular Students. _ aie 

FALL TERM BECINS SEPT. 9, 1886. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Franklin Sq , Boston, Mass. 


New York, N. Y., 959 Madison Avenue. 


Miss J, F, Wreaks’ Boarding and Day School 


for young ladies. Re-opens Sept. 27th. 


Houghton Seminary for Young Ladies, 
CLINTON, N.Y. 
26th year. Graduates = highest positions, Advan- 
tages unsurpassed. Address, A. G. Benepicrt. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME 
SCHOOL. Under the charge of Mme. Henriette Clerc 
and Miss Marion L. Pecke. French is warranted to be 
spoken in two years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. 
. CLERC, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A GREAT SUBSTITUTE. 
































Astonishment Among the Liquor Dealers. 





A new drink from a South American plant, called Moxie 
Nerve Food, is rapidly crowding liquors out of the bar- 
rooms. The old drinkers say it satisfies the craving for 
stimulants better than liquor, and leaves only the best re- 
sults. It is more profitable to the dealer who prefers to 
deal in it. We have the best of authority for saying it has 
substituted more than half the rum trade in Lowell, and is 
rapidly crowding into Boston, Providence, Brooklyn, New 
York, Baltimore and Washington. Its career, so far, is the 
most remarkable ever known in this country. It is very 
popular among the churches, moral societies, and nervous, 
tired-out people. It is reported to recover anything caused 
by nervous exhaustion, even paralysis and insanity. It is 
in the drug-store windows everywhere. It is stated that 
the sale is the most prodigious ever known in this country. 
The Newark Sunday Cad/ says: ‘* To hear people talk who 
drink it, one would think the fountain of eternal life had 
been discovered.”’ The price is low. 


f\ BIG OFFER. Saez 





Self-Operating Washing machines. If you want one 

send us your name, postoffice and express office at 
once. The National Co., 23 Dey St.,N. Y. 

Mention Tue Cosmopo.iTtan when you write. 





Massacausetts, Wilbraham, 
Wesleyan Academy. 


One of the half-dozen best ongeeeory and Classical 
Schools in the United States. Excellent facilities in Aca- 
demic Studies, Music, Painting, Industrial Science, and 
Commercial Studies. The payment of $61.00 in advance 
will cover all tuition in the Preparatory and Academic 
Courses, together with board, limited amount of washing, 
room-rent, ting, and all other necessary expenses, ex- 
cept books, stationery, lights, and small contingencies, for 
the Fall Term of twelve weeks, beginning Sept. rst. Send 
for catalogue to G. M. Sree.s, Principal. 





Connecticut, Brookfield Centre, Fairfield Co. 


The Curtis School for Boys. 


I show in a circular how I educate twelve boys by per- 
sonal association, individual attention, and careful study of 
their character. $350. ED’K S. CURTIS, Pu. B. 





RIVER INSTITUTE. College course for girls. 

aduating courses in Music and Art. Boys prepared for 
College or Business. Thorough instruction in all depart- 
ments. Thirty-third year opens Sept. 13th. Send for cata- 
logue. A. H. Frack, A. B., President. 


Citiver’ Gx N. Y.. COLLEGE AND HUDSON 
ri 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie Military Institute. 


$400. A first-class Boarding School for Boys only. Send 
for circular and mention this magazine. 
C. B. Warrina, Ph. D., Principal. 





NEW JERSEY, FREEHOLD. 
YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
Healthy location, superior accommodations, earnest and 

thorough teaching; good table. Non-sectarian Christian 
care and culture. 42d year, Sept. 22,’85. Rev. F. CHanp- 
Ler, D. D., President. 





Connecticut, Norfolk. 


The Robbins School. 


A private Boarding School for boys, furnishing a first- 
class home in an absolutely healthful location, with thorough 
preparation for either collage or unprofessional life. 

Reference required. Address, Rev. J. W. Beacn, Prin. 





Massacuusetts, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 


Gannett Institute for Young Ladies. 


Family and day pupils. Full corps of teachers and lec- 
turers. The thirty-third year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 
29, 1886, For catalogue and circular, apply to 

Rev. Geo. Gannett, A. M., Principal. 


A GREAT ROMANCE! 


OUR FANGLED WORLD, °*“'%."""*" 
THE KEYNOTE 


By ie wre M. FRENCH SHELDON 
Translator of Flaubert’s famous SALAMMBO. J 


This superb literary achievement has received tributes 
of praise from the entire press of America and Great Brit- 
ain, and the unqualified eulogy of noted writers and critics 
of all countries, among whom are 
HENRY M. STANLEY, MAX O’RELL, 

WILKIE COLLINS, HENRY VAN LAUN, 
PRINCE MALCOLM, MAX MULLER, 
And many hundred others. 
Handsomely Illustrated copies containing opening 
of Story will be 
SENT FREE to all applicants. 
SuBSCRIPTIONS: 3 MOS., $1.25: 6 mos., $2; 1 year, $4. Sam- 
ple numbers mailed, 10 cents. Sold by 
NgewspEALerS EVERYWHERE. 


“‘ THE KEYNOTE,” P. 0. BOX 1766, NEW YORK GITY. 


EAUTIFUL SEA SHELLS, FREE BY MAIL, 
from Florida. Send 25 cents for sample, or $1.00 for 

oe collection, to DR. G. W. KENNEDY, Pinellas, 
orida. 



























ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





WILL 


ALSO 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO, 


LEAVING AMERICAN 


AND ALL APPARATUS PERTAINING TO THEM. 


Rochester, N. VY. 
531-539 North St. Paul St. 
P. O. Box No. 354: 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


MICROSEOPES, 


New York, 
No. 37 Maiden Lane, 
Pr. O. Box No. 432. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


QuoTEe Prices OF ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS ON INQUIRY. 


Particular Attention is given to Mechanical and Optical Specialties. 
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Price, itiuiied Black 
Walnut Base and Cutter, 


$50 


RAPID ROLLER 


DAMP-LEAF €OPIER. 


PATENTED. 


The Importance of keeping copies of every paper sent out from an 
office, which has any bearing upon one’s business, is becoming more and 
more fully understood. Errors resulting from a neglect of this precau- 
tion have taught many business men to go even so far as to copy receipts, 
checks, drafts, notes, and other papers not ordinarily copied. The rea- 
son why fac simile copies of papers are not more generally made is, that 
the ordinary process is slow, tedious, and Expensive. 

By means of the new ‘‘Rapid Roller Damp-Leaf Copier,” instantane- 
ous damp-leaf copies of any writing can be secured by merely turning a 
crank. What would take an hour to do with the ordinary letter-press 
can be done with this new Copier in a few minutes. Nearly one hun- 
dred papers can be copied in two minutes. The copies are made on a 
continuous web of paper, which is cut up by an apparatus for the purpose 
in any desired size, and filed away with papers received. Correspon- 
dence to and from different sources is filed by itself in such a manner 
that anything may be instantly refered to, instead of having first to use 
an index, and then leaf a letter-book, with the result of many times not 
finding what is wanted. 

Six legible copies may be taken from one writing when done with a 
type-writer. If witha pen and good copying ink, twelve legible copies 
may be taken. 

The rolls of copying paper cost one-third the price of copying books 
with the same copying capacity. 


SCHLICHT & FIELD, 


7 Exchange Street, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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treble to bass in a oomcnt) 
4 por oa 60c. = 
et price 3 Full Comic 


\ Orel estra, from aa 


base. apcaiten. 
Catalogue, Free. | 


ny one can play any tane 


Bo py VOCOPHONES' 


by water or lan ir great 
novelty and effective music 


nd Alto to Trombone a 


i 
cane PR a ppaor 


sed in a Burlesque Act, or 
for Masquerades, Serenades, 
Parades, Picnics, Excursions 


Luuccato’s Papyrograph. 

Best and cheapest Copying Process in use. Prints 
over 1000 perfect fac similes in permanent black, 
from one original writing or drawing. No roller, 
No inking. Thousands now in use. 

Send for illustrated price-list, testimonials and 
specimen prints. 

S. C. ANDERSON, General Agent, 
93 Duane Street, New York, 














this advertisement. 


Say where you saw 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


IRON RESERVOIR VASES. 

























The reservoir prin- 


ciple makes’ these A large illustra- 


vases very desirable ted catalogue and 


for use in Cemeter- 


, price-list free upon 
ies, or other places 


where they cannot be application. 


frequently watered. 





The peculiar feature in these vases consists in the reservoir for water. 

They do not need watering oftener than once in Ten or Fifteen 
Days, according to the size of the vase. The moisture being drawn upward 
by capillary attraction (as in nature), the ground does not become caked and 
hard as in ordinary vases, but remains open and porous through the entire season. 


There is no excess of moisture, and plants thrive in them to perfection. 


A FULL LINE OF 


YRoes, SELITEES, CHAIRS, &c., 


FOR LAWN OR CEMETERY, CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Also all kinds of Monumental and Stone Work. 


ey. N.. ALDEN, 


Successor to LOVASSO FIELD & CO., 















CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 











“I saw your advertisement in Lhe Cosmopolitan.” 














ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. II 





BEHR PIANOS. 








UnrivaLep 1n Tone, Toucn, Durasitity, 
Anpv Beauty: or WorkMANSHIP. 
AWARDED HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 1884-5. 
BEER BROS. & CO., 


WaREROOMS, 
15 East r4th Street. 


NEW YORE. 


Factory, 
292-298 11th Avenue. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





AST = | MA A Send address for Free 

Sample of Powers’ 

Specific for Asthma. 

*) ; Druggists or sent oy mail for 50 cents. It gives 
be: See 


oc y 
Instant Relief. OWERS, Danvers, Mass. 





MAGNETIC KIDNEY BeE_y © 
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4 
A REVOLUTION IN THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 
MAGNETIC SHIELDS the great curative agent of our 
age. Nothing in the history of our world equals the won- 
derful cures wrought by wearing our Magnetic Shields. 
Astonishing as it seems, it is true. Consumptives and 
broken-down invalids need not despair. We are causing 
thousands of the sick to rejoice in the sunshine of blooming 
health again. Our Shields cure nearly every form of dis- 
ease, and impart the life-giving force called Magnetism. 
Our Shields are made from genuine MAGNgets, insulated and 
placed upon the body so as to be worn constantly. Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia and Dyspepsia cannot exist ohere these 
Shields are worn. A single pair of. our foot batteries (i. e,, 
insoles) will convince any skeptic of the truth of what we 
say. Tryapair. Price, $: by mail. If you want to enjoy 
the blessing of warm feet in the coldest weather without 
fire or friction, get a pair of our Magnetic Insoles, war- 
ranted to warm the feet in five minutes, and keep up this 
glow constantly. Keep your feet warm with these life- 
giving batteries and the body will take on increased vital- 
ity, and nature will reign supreme in the grandest structure 
of creation, Man. Send for our new book, A PLain Roap 
To Hearn. Free tothe world. Magnetism explained in 

this book. Chicago Magnetic Shield Co. 
No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, fu. 














LADIES, SAVE YOUR HEALTH 


by getting one of the little Tuerk Water Sewing Machine 
otors. Six inches in diameter. Can be attached to any 
water pipe where 30 lbs. or upwards of water pressure can 
be had. Simple, clean, safe, and ornamental. Price com- 
se with regulator and stop valve, boxed for shipment, 
16.00, 
We also furnish motors for church organs, printing 
resses, and all power purposes from 1 to 20 horse power, 
or particulars, address 


TUERK HYDRAULIC POWER CO., 
ra CorTLanpt St., NEW YORK CITY. 





The best Elastic Bon@'jn the world for 


and laundrying d injure it. 
wholesale and 3 eae free. Address, . 
WARREN FEATH NE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 


— 








SOLID EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER 


“Tue Carver's Frienp.”’* 


A few strokes will give the dullest knife a keen edge, 
which every housekeeper will appreciate. Handy for table 
or kitchen use. ade of best Turkish Emery, with steel 
wire in center, and will last for years. Price, with fine 
Rosewood or Coco Boio handle, 85 cents ; Applewood han- 
dle, 60 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Good 
Agents Wanted. 


W.H. PARKIN, 116 S. Water St., Cleveland, O. 





Chromo 


dealers. 
Parlor Pride Mfg, Co., Boston, Mass 
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Gold Medal, New Orleans, 1884-5. 


The finest preparation of powdered Chocolate. 
A perfect substitute for tea and coffee. Anti-dys- 
peptic; refreshing ; invigorating. If your grocer 
does not have it, send 75c. for sample pound, pre- 
paid. Address 


= 
H. O. Witrur & Sons, Sole Manuf’rs Philadelphia. 
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GIFTS 


Tumblers, Goblets, Champagnes, Clarets, 
Wines, Water and Wine Carafes, &c., &c., 
engraved to order in any special design, 
Initial, Crest or Monogram, in the most ar- 
tistic manner, at very reasonable prices. 

We guarantee against breakage enroute. Goods 
carefully packed and forwarded to any part of the 

nited States or Canada. Remit by ». 0. Money 
Order or by New York draft. Send stamp for circular 
or for prices EWING BROS., WHEELING, W. Va. 
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and Special Diabetic Food, 


ees, Debility, and Children’s 

\ mainly free from Starch. 

g sicians and Clergymen who 

yE 4 aang Send for Circular 

to FARWELL & Rarves, Watertown, N. Y- 
and Garfield Albums, asc. each. 
GRANT Photo-Views of cities, scéneries, 

etc. Agents Wanted, 
A WITTEMANN 25 Park Place, N. Y. 


Your Monogram 


Rubber Stamp, com- 
lete, with Pad, Indeli- 
le Ink, etc. 








2-letter designs, $0.50 
3-letter designs, 1,00 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


FELIX F. DAUS, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 
DR. A. FONTAINE’S PREPARATION 


WILL DEVELOP A BEAUTIFUL 

FORM in sixty days. the effect of which 

is permanent and usually discernible in 

ten days. Where a fine bust is already 

possessed, it will preserve the same firm, 

and perfect in shape. A fair trial will 

not only convince you of its efficacy, but 

will elicit your sincere thanks and enthu- 

iastic praise. Mailed secure from _ob- 

servation on receipt of $1.00. I also have elegant Face 
Creams and Powders, Auburnine, “em 5 Acnine 
Freckle Lotion and every toilet requisite. Sealed circulars, 
MADAME FONTAINE, 19 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


HALFORD we 
3 SAUCE. 


THE GREAT RELISH. 





4 cents. 








lt will pay you to mention The Cosmopolitan. 
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31 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 
P. W. PAPEeR- Co, 


rentlemen : Your Med - PRINTED Parer, or that containing chemicads inci-* 
“ad Toilet Paper” is uSe~- dent to the ordinar process of manufacture, isa 
int thé tréGloncied of Anal cause of Hemorrhoids. he * Sranparb “ Brand is not 
x ‘ medicated, but is entirely {ree from any deleterious sub- 
cases, allaying to a great stance, The division into sheets, by perforations, se- 
ent the interise tiching cures econom es in the Unperforated ~~ 


3 : , package, whi rapid dissolution of the pa 
1isa remedy easily applied. water prevents on of health from impure air due to 
cheapness and neatness sto e of pipes and drains, with accompanying PAy- 
commendable, and a trial sicians’ and Plumbers’ Bilis. 


nvincing of its merits, Special Express contracts now enable us to 
F. M. Jounson” MoD; Deliver One Dozen 1000-Sheet Relis 
Yuly %, 1885 and Nicker Fixrurs,-anywhere in the United States 


accessible by Express, on receipt of $3.00, or we tan 
RRORATED 
of: 


forward, as heretofore, Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture 
i, -t} 
ie: ‘ Q119 as. RS 
G, c yo Ri gdh ) 
| pin LET. WA qh. oe PA 
wee » 70 t 








for $1.00, charges ptepaid. 





MEDICATED PAPER. 

ir specially prepared paper for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is 
y charged with ointment, “and has the endorsement of physicians, in that the- 
ar application of recognized remedies is accomplished through absence of the 
ance attending the use of ointment in the usual manner. The itching type of 
isease quickly yields to its influence, and. its remarkable success is unquestion- 
ue to the use of paper aS a vehicle for the remedy. 

et Packet, - - .10} Ten Packets and Neat Pooket Case, $1.00 
per Roll of 1000 sheets se- | we 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel 

sly wrapped in Tin Foil, .60! Fixture, - - - * = 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price, Address, 


Warappinc Parer Co.— ALBANY. N.Y 




















ALL AROUND THE GLOBE’ 


“SPORT, or 
BUSINESS, 


Are insured against by 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF wens RTFORD, CONN. 





Original Accident Co. of Amefica, 


Largest in the World. 


Also, Best of Life Companies. 





Paid Policy- holders, $11,500,000. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES, $5 a Year rer $1,000 with $5 Weexty INDEMNITY; 70 Pro- 


FESSIONAL AND Business Men. 
ACCIDENT TICKETS, 25 Cents a Day, $4.50 ron 30 Days, insunina $3,000 ano ais. 


Assets, $8,417,000. 
JANES G. BATTERSON, Pres. 


BRODNEY DENNIS, See. 


Surplus, $2,096,000. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Bee- 








EUREKA IMPROVED 


PURE DYE 
FAST COLOR 





KNITTING SILK. 


SUPERIOR IN LUSTRE‘TO ANY OTHER. 


f: ULL assortment of above, as well.as of the cele- 
brated EUREKA “SPOOL SILK, EMBROID- 
ERIES, FLOSSES, &:.,-for sale by.all the leading 
lealers 
One hundred page Illustrated Pamphiet-with rules 
for Knitting, Embroidery, Crochet, &c:, sent for 10 
Address, 


EUREKA SILK CO., 


cents in stamps, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ES TERBROOK STEEL PEN 





se SHADELAND” imam 
PURE BRED Live $2001 


IN THE WORLD. 
EW IMPORTATIONS 









Holstein-Fricsian axid Rave Cattle. 


Our customers have the ad &cf ou- many years 
experience in breeding and importing ; supe. >r quality; 
large variety and immense coilectien ; oppe-.Wcmi © 
comparing different breeds ; and low prices, — 
of our unequaled facilities, extent of business, and 
rates of transportation. 

No other establishment in the world offers such advan- 


er 
Prices OW | {! TERMS EASY! Visiters wel- 
come. Correspondence solicited. Circulars Free: 


POWELL BROS, 


SPRINGBORO, CRAWFORD CO., PA. 


When you write, mention Tux CosmoroLrran. 


, 





LEADING "LEADING BOS. 


048, 14, 130, 
8 ie i6t. 


ev eRe TV ARRANTED, ESTERBKOOK STERIL PEN O0., 26 Sohn BL, Now York, 7™ 
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